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New Wool Beginning to Move. 





Although exceedingly quiet, there is a 
slight undercurrent of encouragement in 
the market for domestic wool at existing 
low prices. Buyers in the wholesale mar- 
kets have pursued a very conservative 
course and total of sales» is not rela- 
tively large. Interest now rather centers 


.in the opening of the market of Mont and 


other western wools about the middle of 
June; this attracts attention in eastern 
wool centers where prices are fairly steady 
at quotations. Daalers have shown a lit- 
tle more inclination to pick up wool, but 
warehouses seem to hold ample stocks for 
all present requirements. The foreign mar- 
kets are steady to firm, the May London 
auctions closing fully as high as the March 
average, with good buyers of colonials for 
continental markets. 

Wool manufacturers are fairly busy and 
report good orders for finished fabrics. 
Holders seem to be unable to secure any 
substantial advance in wool prices, yet 
look for a turn for the better before long. 
New wools are moving forward rather 
slowly and assortments are not elaborate. 
Many dealers in the east maintain that 
prices in the west are held too high; ad- 
vices from beyond the Mo river point to a 
good wool clip and in generally satisfac- 
tory condition; many Wyo clips are on 
their way to Boston. Our table of com- 
parative prices is based on the Boston mar- 
ket, which handles enormous quantities of 
both domestic and foreign wools. Quota- 
tions are generally a little lower than last 
fall and 2@8c lower than a year ago on 
grease wools; the difference on the grease 
wools is relatively as great. 

WOOL PRICES PER POUND AT BOSTON IN CENTS. 
May 2 Oct2 July 15 Sept 15 
1900 1908 1899 
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Peppermint Growers Apathetic. 





Continued low prices for oil, more or less 
winter-killing in the west and indifference 
of growers in the east, make a rather un- 
satisfactory outlook for the peppermint 
industry. In Wayne Co, N Y, formerly a 
great peppermint section, each year finds 
farmers drifting further away from it, 
especially since sugar beets became a prof- 
itable money crop. As a result, Mich and 
Ind now take the lead in the production of 
oil. 

In this our preliminary report corre- 
spondents indicate a fairly good condition 
of mint fields though somewhat backward 
and more or less injury by winter-killing, 
especially in Mich. Low temperatures in 
Apr damaged some plants in St Joseph Co, 
Ind, and reports of many dead roots in La 
Grange Co. In Van Buren Co, Mich, plants 
generally came through the winter well, 
but some advices of damage; this also true 
of Kalamazoo and other mint counties. 
Farmers show little disposition to set new 
plants on account of low prices of oil. With 
many fields badly “run out’ and with a 
general lack of interest, farmers predict 
less than a normal yield of oil. It must 
be remembered; however; that there is in 
some degree a tendency to concentrate this 
crep in the hands of a few growers and 
distillers, this servins; to equalize the pro- 
duction. Cheap Japanese oil competes 
sharply with output of Mich, Ind and N Y. 





Regulating Grain Traffic—The Ill ware- 
house be se “eamed in the interests of 
atG. CO., 504 QUé.. 


COMMERCIAL 


farmers and Chicago commission mer- 
ehants, and in opposition to the methods 
practiced by public Warehousemen, was 
buried in committee in this spring’s ses- 
sion of the Ill legislature. As the com- 
mission men and the farmers were with- 
out good organization the fight was made 
through the Ill grain dealers’ assn. . The 
bill provided against mixing grain while 
stored in public warehouses; that when 
requested by the owner it should be stored 
in a separate bin; against a public ware- 
houseman having any pecuniary interest in 
grain stored in his warehouse. ‘‘However,” 
writes H. C. Mowry, sec of the Ill grain 
dealers’ assn, ‘“‘the cotrts have _ virtually 
decided against the warehouseman and 
this really settles the matter. One thing 
good can be said about Ill, our courts have 
never yet been known to sell out.” 


Preserved Fruits for Germany—Pre- 
pared inuthe U S§ these are found only 
at a few seaboard cities, and the trade 
ought to be greatly extended. Preserved 
fruits are not a luxury, but a common 
article of diet in German families. First- 
class goods must be carefully put up in 
%, % and 1 kilogram (1 kilo equals 2.2 
Ibs) packages, or in larger vessels from 
which retailers may supply small custom- 
ers. An agent of the U §S living in Ger- 
many says American canning and preserv- 
ing companies should establish depots in 
interior German cities. 





Getting Ahead—If a young man wants 
to be independent at 40 he must deny him- 
self at 20 and save something of his earn- 
ings. He can’t “go out with the boys” and 
spend all his money. An English lad 17 
years old came to this country green and 
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ignorant and went to work on a farm at 
$17 per month. In two years he had saved 
$250, when he married a sensible girl who 
was a good housekeeper and worker. He 
rented a farm, bought a team and wagon, 
put in his crops and paid a-tention to his 
business. He soon got two or three head 
of ‘thoroughbred stock, rented more land, 
fed more stock and milked more cows, hired 
one man and then three. Last fall he 
bought an $8000 farm and now at only 30 
he has a good home and farm, a delightful 
family and is worth at least $12,000. 


Coffee in the Tropics—Building up the 
coinmercial relations with our new posses- 
sions, there is no special reason why the 
Philippines, Porto Rico and Hawaii should 
not in the near future figure largely as cof- 
fee producing sections. The industry has 
been developed far enough to show that a 
product from those islands is as good as 
that grown anywhere. Like. other enter- 
prises, it will require considerable capital 
to develop this industry. 





New Fiber for Binder Twine—The Mc- 
‘Cormicks are experimenting with henequen, 
a fiber grown in lower Cal, with a view of 
utilizing this in place of other fibers now 
on the market. 





Address Sought—John D. Ripley of New 
London Co, Ct, asks where he can buy 
Swiss cattle. Those with such animals for 
sale should advertise in our Farmers’ 
Exchange. 

Plan for Corn Crib—W. A. H., Ind: This 
fs fully covered in book, Barn Plan and 
Outbuildings, price $1, postage paid, pub- 
lished by Orange Judd Co. 
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Cotswolds on the Ridge Stock Farm. 


0. M. CLARK, OHIO. 





NE reason why-.we keep 

Cotswolds on our farm 
is because of the purity 
of the breed and true- 
ness to type. These 
sheep have never been 
crossed with other 
breeds, and conse- 
quently there is little 
tendency toward varia- 
tion. In size they are large, the mature 
rams often weighing 375 to 495 Ibs, while 
especially heavy ewes range in weight from 
250 to 350 Ibs. Their wool is very heavy, 
being long and lustrous. We frequently get 
during the 12 months’ growth, a staple 16 
to 20 in long. A six months’ old lamb 
sheared a fleece weighing 10 Ibs and the 
staple was 10 in in length. Now from a 
business point of view this lamb was prof- 
itable. After the removal of the wool he 
weighed 135 Ibs, which at price for feeders 
at that time, 5c, was worth $6.75. To this 
can be added $2 for 10 lbs of wool at 20c 
per lb, making a total of $8.75 for a lamb 
six months old. This Cotswold certainly 
paid. 

I think it is a mistake to use Cotswold 
rams on a grade flock or on grade ewes. 
You may get the size, length and weight of 
the fleece, but in my opinion a recorded 
flock of Cotswolds will pay much better. 
In any event use thoroughbred rams. Cots- 
wold ewes are without doubt the _ best 
sucklers among the mutton breeds. They 
often raise twin lambs and in some cases 
our ewes have raised triplets. 

We plan to keep our breeding ewes in 
good flesh; that is, grass fat until they go 
into winter quarters. We use clover hay 
to feed indoors and corn fodder to feed out- 
side. In addition to this we give some oats 
and corn as extra feed, with plenty of pure 
water to drink. By this method of hand- 
ling our breeding. ewes the lambs' which 
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come in March and April are strong and 
thrifty and ready to start out with the 
ewes on blue grass, which we usually have 
by the 15th or 20th of March. As soon as 
the lambs are large enough, which is when 
about four weeks of age, we teach them to 
come up to a trough placed in a creek and 
eat a mixture consisting of bran, grain, 
oats and corn of equal parts, to which a 
little oil meal has been added. This feed is 
gradually increased as the lambs grow 
older. 

If we want to fatten sheep for show pur- 
poses we pick out our best and earliest 
lambs, feed by themselves, giving them 
more fattening feed than the others. The 
regular breeding stock is fed more for bone 
and muscle and not so much for fat. We 
provide rape and barley pasture for. the 
sheep to run on late in the season. By 
this method of feeding we can grow lambs 
that will weigh from 130 to 150 lbs when 
six months old. They get plenty of out- 
door exercise at all times. Our sheep are 
not housed except on stormy nights. Our 
barns are so located that the sheep can go 
into them if they wish, but as a rule they 
stay outside. We are so much pleased with 
Cotswolds that we would raise no other 
kind.—[See Frontispiece. ] 


—_S>_- 


Cutting Oats for Forage. 





No one who has ever tried feeding well- 
cured oat hay will deny its value for all 
kinds of farm stock, but especially for 
dairy cows and sheep. Of course it must 
be cut at the right time, must be well 
cured, then so stored as to prevent weather 
damage. The experienced farmer will se- 
lect a variety of oats with a large pro- 
portion of leaves. There is some _ dif- 
ference of opinion as to just when to cut 
oats for hay, but as a general rule start 
the mower just as the oats are beginning 
to bloom. With some varieties it may be 
desirable to begin cutting a little bit ear- 
Y and with others a little later, but in any 
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event do not too long. Of course if cut 
too early the feeding value will be reduced, 
as the hay which results will be immature, 
containing a comparatively small quantity 
of carbohydrates and protein. On the other 
hand, if cutting is delayed too long, a con- 
siderable portion of the material will be- 
come woody and unpalatable. The total of 
the nutrients will be increased, but as stock 
will eat smaller quantities, the result will 
not be nearly so favorable as when the 
crop is cut just at the beginning of the 
blooming period. 

As a rule, oats for hay can be most sat- 
isfactorily cut with an ordinary mower. 
Do not run the sickle bar very close to the 
ground. Leave the stubbles at least three 
or four inches long. The after treatment 
should be about the same as that given to 
hay. As soon as the oats have partially 
dried they should be raked with an ordi- 
nary hay rake and placed in medium-sized 
shocks. Here they must be allowed to thor- 
oughly dry out before being given further 
treatment. If the weather is good the crop 
will cure in these shocks and remain al- 
most as green as when first cut. If the 
weather is unfavorable, results will be 
much less satisfactory. 

Oat hay, either loose or in bundles, can 
be stacked out of doors, but as the straw 
is soft there is much danger of the stack 
taking water unless it has some special 
covering. It is highly desirable to top the 
stack with some kind of hay, prairie hay if 
this is obtainable, and if not, timothy. 
Weight the top down heavily and if dis- 
turbed by wind storms during the autumn 
see that it is carefully retopped promptly. 
As mice and rats are apt to do considera- 
ble damage in a stack of this kind, it is 
well to make a foundation of poles so that 
cats and dogs can get under it. Round 
stacks of fair size are preferred, although 
in the middle west ricks are more common, 
especially on the large farms. Other things 
being equal, the crop is safer under shed 
or in a barn. The only serious objection is 
the fact that mice and rats are apt to dam- 
age the feed badly. 








WINTER WHEAT ON A JEFFERSON CO, KY, FARM 


This field of 17 acres yielded et the rate of 49 bu per acre. 
ago, it would produce only 10 to 15 bu per acre. 
this. This land has produced 100 bu of corn per acre. 


When H. W. Moremen took possession of this farm, 30 years 
Careful rotation, the use of manure, and careful tillage has accomplished 
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Farmers’ Co-operative Cold Storage. 


B. F. THORPE, NEW JERSEY. 





In any of our large cities or adjacent 
suburban markets fancy home-grown ap- 
ples command a higher price at retail than 
do the staple tropical and sub-tropical 
fresh fruits. Apples retailing in late spring 
at 5c per lb, brought the painstaking farm- 
er at his shipping point last fall 75e to $1 
per barrel, or barely day wages for the 
actual time consumed in marketing his 
crop. 

Is it not possible for the fruit grower to 
obtain a more equitable share of the re- 
wards of his toil than the foregoing indi- 
cates? The speculative dealer takes 
advantage of the opportunity and obtains 
the best selected fruit at a nominal cost. 
It is shipped to cold storage plants, usual- 
ly in the cities, where realty, building 
materials, labor, ice and all equipmenis are 
necessarily expensive. 

The grower must prepare to hold and 
market his crop in as good condition as 
the dealer after the usual early depression 
has passed, if he would realize his just 
share of profit. Cold storage capacity 
sufficient for his perishable fruits and other 
products is impracticable to the average 
farmer. But is it not practicable for a 
community of farmers to co-operate in a 
eold storage plant at their most convenient 
shipping point? 

Co-operative creameries are proving suc- 
cessful. Why not then the other, where 
cheap land, labor, ice and all equipments 
can surely compete with vastly more expen- 
sive city storage. Not alone for. the 
orchard would such storage be beneficial, 
but the products of the dairy, poultry yard, 
truck and small fruit garden could be kept 
for extended periods. The farmer of the 
future, we believe, will improve his condi- 
tion. Not with the intention of manipulat- 
ing prices or interfering with the law of 
supply and demand, but for his self- 
protection. 


I — 


Save the Farm Manure---ll. 





After the manure is all made, what is to 
be done? The most important problem with 
horse manure is to so treat it thet the heap 
will not firefang or leach. Some people get 
around this by hauling to the field and 
spreading as soon.as made. This answers 
very well and all things considered it is 
probably the best method. All the soluble 
elements are at once taken up by the soil 
and held until needed by the plants. There 
is no danger of fermentation setting in and 
releasing the ammonia. During the crop 
season, when all the land is occupied by 
growing plants, the best plan is to spread 
the manure on the meadows and pastures. 
The grass plants retain the fertility, and 
when corn and subsequent grain crops are 
grown on the land, they are greatly bene- 
fited. Of course the pasture plants are also 
helped, but they cannot use much in one 
season. At other times of the year when 
the fields are bare, the manure can be 
spread on the land, but it must be so placed 
that rains will not leach out the valuable 
material. If put on plowed ground there 
will be little or no waste. Stubble ground 
is also good, as the stubbles will hold the 
material and prevent the wasting of the 
soluble ingredients. 

When the manure cannot be taken to the 
fields, then the problem is to preserve it as 
well as possible until such a time as it 
ean be hauled out. Too often it is simply 
thrown out of the stable so as to be out of 
the way, and there left to take care of it- 
self. Frequently it is placed under the 
eaves, where the water from the roof runs 
over it and washes out the best material 
it contains. If there is no rain for some 
time, heating occurs and burning takes 
place, resulting in the loss of nitrogen. The 
proper method is to build a shed in close 
proximity to the stable and put the manure 
under it from day to day. If the bottom 
of this shed can be cemented and slope to< 


ward the center, so as to prevent the es- 
cape of the liquids, then there will be little 
or no loss. However, if this cannot be 
done, or if it is too expensive, it will not 
matter greatly, for if no rain reaches the 
manure there will be but little tendency to 
leaching. Of course there must be enough 
moisture to prevent heating. If this is not 
available from rainfall, it must be applied 
by means of a pump. If hogs are allowed 
access to the manure pile, they will root it 
over and over, and not only’ keep 
it from fermenting, but will mix 
it in the best manner possible. The 
shed can be a cheap. one, with sim- 
ply a fairly tight roof to keep off the heavy 
rains. Treated in this way and then spread 
upon the field evenly, it will give the very 
best results. The horse stable can be cleaned 
out every morning without very great la- 
bor. The manure will not waste unduly 
and there will be no great expense for con- 
structing liquid manure cisterns and car- 
ing for them. Undoubtedly these reservoirs 
will pay in some localities, but in most 
sections the shed with hogs for mixers will 
answer nicely. 

Manure from cattle and cow stable, 
where the animals are tied up and fed, can 
be treated in the same way. With this 
kind of material the matter of keeping it 
from firefanging is not so imperative, as 
the manure from cattle does not heat so 
readily. It.is known as cold manure and 
for that reason would never do for hotbeds 
and cold frames. It must be kept from 
leaching, and as a rule receive the same 
treatment as that from the horse stable. 
Where cattle are stall fed in a lot or around 
a straw stack, the manure may be left un- 
til the animals have been sent to market, 
then it can be put on a manure spreader 
and distributed over the field. The lot 
should be carefully cleaned, taking out ev- 
ery bit of manure, straw and cornstalks. 
It is here that the manure spreader is so 
handy. The mixture of coarse and fine 
stuff is difficult to handle with a fork. All 
hired men dread to attempt it, and many 
farm owners themselves rather let it waste 
than attempt to haul it. The spreader does 
away with this objection, for it will dis- 
tribute corn stalks, straw, or fine manure 
much better and with but little labor. Hand 
spreading is not nearly equal to it. And 
what is true of manure from the feed lot 
is true of the same material from the barn 
or chicken yard. The spreader handles 
them all perfectly and as it spreads them 
so evenly the ultimate effect is much 
greater than if done by hand. No one who 
has ever used a spreader will deny this, 
and it is to the credit of the different ma- 
chines that a farmer is seldom disappoint- 
ed in their workings. They will spread any 


‘kind of material, from the finest commer- 


cial fertilizer like lime, to the coarsest 
lot manure filled with unrotted straw and 
fodder. Those who are skeptical should 
try to see one operate and be convinced. 





How to Operate the Mower. 





In cutting timothy for hay, the sickle bar 
should be two or three inches above tne 
base of the plants. Clover and other mead- 
ow plants may be cut closer. After the 
hay has been harvested, close pasturing by 
horses or sheep is fatal to timothy ‘mead- 
ows. As a rule, it is not desirable to turn 
stock in at any time. If pasturing the af- 
termath is practiced, however, it should be 
done very late in the season and the ani- 
mals allowed to remain on only a short 
time. 

To facilitate hay harvest, the meadow 
should be in as large fields as possible with 
no division fences. This will make it pos- 
sible to go around large lands when cut- 
ting. Much turning with the mower will 
be avoided and time saved. If the horses 
are good walkers, about 10 acres a day can 
be cut with the ordinary five-foot mower. 
Of course, this varies with the condition of 
the ground, the condition of the hay crop, 
the kind of team used, etc, Where every-= 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


thing is favorable, it is easily possible to 
cut a larger acreage with a six-foot ma- 
chine, but one acre per hour is abeut the 
average. 

The modern mower is a very simple ma-< 
chine, with but few complex parts, conse- 
quently it is not at all difficult for the av- 
erage farmer to operate. There is little 
excuse for the machine getting out of or- 
der. Of course, some skill and experience 
are required. Keep the machine in perfect 
condition by using a sharp sickle—the most 
important item to be looked after. No ma- 
chine can do good work with a dull sickle. 
It is best to have two sickles on hand. If 
one gets out of order, the second can be 
substituted. Another important item is to 
keep the sickle bar free from gum and 
dirt. The juice from the cut ends of the 
grass plants is sticky. Dust falling upon 
this tends to form a gummy substance, 
which must be removed at frequent inter- 
vals. By keeping the machine well oiled, 
particularly the sickle bar, this trouble will 
be reduced to the minimum. The pitman 
rod must be oiled every few hours or so 
and also the other bearings where friction 
is greatest. 

Go over the machine at least twice a day 
and see that every nut is tight and there 
is no lost motion anywhere. As soon as 
the boxings begin to wear, take to the fac< 
tory and have them overhauled. It is a 
good idea to have a blacksmith or ma- 
chinist go over the mower each season be-« 
fore taking to the field. 

Where the meadow is free from weeds or 
brush, there is little danger of injuring 
the sickle, but in many fields, particularly 
those recently seeded, immense weeds with 
hard, woody stems appear. These are fre- 
quently an inch or more in thickness and 
almost as hard as hazelbrush. Before cut- 
ting the hay, these should be removed, or 
they will certainly injure the machine. 
Then, too, along the hedgé in meadows, 
formerly cultivated fields, there are fre- 
quently sprouts from the hedge plant. 
These, of course, are very hard and must 
be taken out before the grass is cut. With 
the precaution referred to, a modern mower 
will last for a dozen or more years and re- 
main in almost perfect condition. of 
course, it is taken for granted that the ma- 
chine is kept in a dry shed when not in 
use. 


——— 


Holding a Silo—The illustration shows 
how to strengthen a silo. Several were 
blown down last 


fall when dry and 
empty. Get an ex- 
tra hoop and put it 
through the beam or 
plate of barn, with 
nuts inside. In case 
of twin silos, put a 
grip around each 
one and if hoops 
and braces are kept 

SILO BRACE. tight, your silos can- 
not blow down if the barn stands.—[O. F. 
Royce, Wyoming Co, N Y. 


Inoculating Soil for Soy Beans—On 
some soils it seems difficult to get a stand 
of soy beans, and after one is secured the 
ground does not seem to be especially ben- 
efited. It is easily possible that the soil 
does not contain the germs the soy bean 
tubercle. These cause enlargements on 
roots and enable the plants to take nitro- 
gen from the air. In some N J experi- 
ments soy beans were planted on wheat 
ground. The roots were examined, but for 
two seasons no tubercles appeared. The 
third year soil from old soy bean land and 
dust from the floor where soy beans had 
been threshed were applied and great num- 
bers of tubercles appeared. The same sea- 
son on untreated land adjoining there were 
only a few scattering ones, and frequently 
none at all. From this it appears that the 
tubercle may be transmitted by applying 
manure from stock which had been for soy 
beans or the chaff and dust from the thresh- 
ing floor. 











Construction of My Spraying Rig. 


8. H, DERBY, KENT CO, DEL, 





The spraying rig illustrated in your col- 
umns May 18, was built at a local wheel- 
wright and blacksmith shop. The wheels 
and axles were bought ready set up. The 
plans are entirely my own, but the idea 
of using a tower came from aN Y state 
spraying calendar. The lower platform is 
11% ft long by 3% ft wide. The frame for 
lower platforin is made of 4%x3 in oak for 
side pieces and cross sides. The rise to 
allow the front wheel to clear turning space 
is 12 in. The uprights to support upper 
platform are 4 in square. Upper platform 
floor is 11% ft from the ground. Hight over 
all, 14% ft. The tank is a double end cy- 
press, straight sides, draw hoops. 

The pump will supply two double noz- 
zles. We are now testing a pump that sup- 
plies two four-discharge Vermorel nozzles. 
We use two eight-foot bamboo extensions. 
A six-foot man can reach 25% ft from the 
ground with the apparatus and the spray 
will carry far enough to cover any fruit 
tree from the ground up. Trees large 
enough to bear 50 bu fruit require a very 
short stop to spray thoroughly, but one side 
of an ordinary ten-year-old tree can be 
thoroughly wet in passing. The rig com- 
plete cost, as near as I can remember, 
about $135. It is impossible to give the ex- 
act cost, as part at a time has been added 
to the spraying parts proper, and tower 


and platform were first used on an ordinary 


farm wagon. 





Effect of Bordeaux on Fruit Blossoms. 





In a recent bulletin from the N Y exp sta 
it is shown that where apple blossoms in 
the earlier part of the blooming season 
were hit by a spray of bordeaux mixture 
combined with an arsenical compound, they 
generally failed to set fruit. Blossoms 
which had been open several days before 
they were hit by the spray seemed to have 
reached a stage where this treatment did 
not check the setting of fruit. Apparent- 
ly conflicting results are reconciled by a 
clear .understanding of this point. There 
is a great difference between young blos- 
soms and old blossoms in their susceptibilty 
to injury by spray mixtures. 

By spraying repeatedly during the bloom- 
ing season, thus hitting the new blossoms 
as they opened from day to day, the blos- 
soms were nearly all destroyed, and as a 
consequence scarcely any fruit set. A 
number of sprayed blossoms were observed 
which had some of the spray mixture on 
the stigmatic surface. None of these set 
fruit. The spraying mixtures and even the 
lime alone prevented the growth of pollen 
in weak aqueous solutions of sugar. 


Essentials of Potato Culture. 


WINANS, OHIO. 





R. M. 





After planting do not wait for the weeds 
to start before cultivating, but begin with 
the weeder and spike tooth harrow, both 
length and crosswise of the- row, destroy- 
ing millions of sprouting weed seeds. When 
the plant appears go into the field with 
the horse hoe or the riding cultivator and 
continue to dig up and turn over to the sun 
and air all the earth you can reach with- 
out literally tearing up the plant. Do not 
be afraid to expose or even break off some 
of the small lateral rootlets while the 
plants are young. It will let in the air to 
soil and roots where most fieeded and tend 
to send the large roots deeper down to 
moisture. 

Should the growth of the plant indicate 
a marked deficiency of active food at an 
early stage I have found it decidedly ad- 
vantageous to apply some soluble and 
quickly available manure alongside the row 
and cultivate deeply into the soil. Almost 


all of the first-class high grade potato ma- 
nures are readily soluble in water and will 
give the plant a quick, healthy start that 
; will tide it over the season of usual drouth, 





FIELD AND ORCHARD 


leaving it in vigorous condition to mature 


a crop when fall rains come. Two to three 
applications of from 75 to 100 lbs each per 
acre, made at intervals of from 10 days to 
two weeks, the last dressing not to be made 
later than 10 days before the plants come 
into bioom, will produce the same result. 
If it is not desired to hill or bank up the 
rows when laying by the crop, a furrow 
should be left in the center between rows 
at the last cultivation, serving to drain the 
surplus water from the row, to hold it in 
reserve, and to prevent rotting during a 
possible wet period after maturity. 
ieee 


Cultivating Cabbage. 


Cc. H. KEIHL, ILLINOIS. 





This garden crop requires frequent stir- 
ring of the soil to produce rapid growth. 
I find that it is best on a rich black loam. 
Insects will not trouble it as much where 
it grows rapidly. Those who have «had 
more or less experience with cabbage pests 
believe it is best to select some kind which 
heads quickly and grows rapidly. In pre- 
paring the soil see that it is well fertilized 
with stable manure, plowed or spaded very 
deep. Do not set the plants too close to- 
gether, as they need room to develop large 
solid heads. 

My favorite early kind is the Early 

Wakefield. Of late varieties I am partial 
to Large Flat Dutch and Warren Stone 
Mason. Cabbage should not be set under 
trees or near bushes, as the worms are 
then much more apt to get at them. Our 
large gardeners have been most success- 
fulin growing cabbage in open fields where 
there is plenty of moisture, sunshine and 
air. They must be given first-class culti- 
vation. 
Dig trenches along the line of cabbages 
to drain off the water. Of course the best 
way for storing cabbage is to keep them 
in a cool cellar, but unless the tempera- 
ture can be kept low the heads will become 
flabby and Cee. 





Graaing and Packing Peaches for Market. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 





It is surprising how few fruit growers 
make necessary preparations in advance 
for handling their crops in the best pos- 
sible way. Last June, when visiting the 
peach orchards of the Blue Ridge and Al- 
leghany mountains, I estimated that a cer- 
tain company would have between 60,000 
and 70,000 bu peaches. So far as could be 
seen no special preparations were being 
made to take care of this crop, which was 
an unusually large one. When the same 
orchard was visited again the latter part 
of Aug, the packers were at work, as 
shown in our illustration at top of next 
page. There was no special organization. 
Some of the packers were sitting on the 
floor, while others were more comfortably 
seated on basket or box. The picture tells 
the whole story, and is well worth careful 
study. Several thousand bushels of as fine 
peaches as I ever saw were lost in this or- 
chard owing to lack of systematic organi- 
zation. 

In striking contrast with this system, I 
saw some well-organized packing sheds in 
the same neighborhood where every bushel 


of fruit was saved. In Ga and Mich, the 
Same careless indifference was seen in 
many orchards. On the other hand, in 
some orchards the fruit was handled in 
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The Most Successful 
Tobacco. Growers 


accomplish results by forcing the 
early growth of their plants. This 
is successfully done by proper use of 


Nitrate of Soda, 


applied before the plants are six inches 

gh. The immediate effect of an ap- 
plication of Nitrate of Soda is to develop 
a dark green color of the leaves and 
start the plants to growing rapidly. 
Just enough nitrate increases the yie d 
and improves the a Write to 


John A. Myer C, John St., New 
York City, for full ormation. No charge. 
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The Gem Full-Circle 


Baler, lightest, 
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Geo. RTEL co., ° uinoy, ill. 


CHAMPION HAY PRESS 
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Largest Nursery. FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience. 
STARE BRO6., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.¥. 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver 
tisement in this journal. 





















Improved "i Manure Spreader 


This is the only machine made Ps will spread 
evenly and perfectly ali kinds of 
e@ ashes, salt, lime, etc. Tears apart, 

distributes evenly the hardest. caked and coarest 
2< manure, no matter how full of straw, corn stalks, 
eeetc. Machine is great] 
= driver does not have to leave the seat from the time 


manure, wood 
makes fine and 


improved for 1901. 


™ he leaves the manure heap until he back again. 
28 -—y for latest ca —j--y i eens 
Bes and telling “How to Big Crops,’ free. 





Bemember thatthe onlyoriginal and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader ts madeby wa. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Y. 














UNPROFITABLE METHOD OF HANDLING PEACHES IN A BLUE RIDGE MT ORCHARD 


the most careful manner. In the orchards 
of J. H. Hale, the fruit is sorted into 
three grades and placed in long canvas 
trays arranged in compartments in front 
of the worker, about one foot above the 
center of the table, with the packers on 
the opposite side. The peaches are classi- 
fied into three grades and then packed into 
carriers of six baskets each. About 100 
peaches of extra large size are packed in 
a carrier. The No 1 size usually requires 
from 120 to 150, while No 2 takes from 190 
to 210. Peaches below this size are as a 
rule not placed in carriers. 

The fruit is carefully graded by experts, 
many of them being orange packers from 
Fla. Every peach must be up to standard 
size, without blemish and in perfect stage 
of ripeness before being placed in a basket. 
The general foreman of the packing shed 
keeps a very careful watch over all the 
fruit packed, and before the lid is nailed 
on a crate an expert makes a final inspec- 
tion, being sure that every peach is up to 
standard. If a single peach is found con- 
taining a bruise or blemish of any kind, 
the entire crate is returned to the packer 
and as a penalty must be repacked. The 
fruit is handled mostly by white men and 
women, and expert packers can put up 
from 80 to 100 carriers per day, the num- 
ber depending largely upon the variety and 
amount of fruit being packed. Some ex- 
perts pack from 175 to 200 carriers a day, 
each person handling from 20,000 to 30,000 
pieces of fruit, in addition to removing the 
baskets and middle tray of each carrier. 
Some fruit growers, throughout the north 
particulariy, say it is impossible to 
thoroughly round up a basket of fruit, es- 
pecially where several different sizes are 
handled. The filling of a basket will de- 
pend largely upon the man or woman do- 
ing the packing. There are several stand- 
ards which must be followed in order to 
fill a basket with peaches or fruit of any 
kind. 

In the Hale orchards all the fruit is 
graded by hand. Many large growers use 
graders, several kinds of which are upon 
the market. One of these is shown in our 
illustration. The work is greatly facilitat- 
ed where these machines are used, and 
from 1000 to 20006 bu can be run through 
them in a day if the fruit is available. In 
an article next week I will give more in 
detail the methods of packing, with illus- 
trations, 

i 


Favors New Canadian Fruit Law. 
SAM NESBITT, ONTARIO. 





I am convinced that the new fruit bill 
will prove beneficial to all interests. There 
is no question but that rank dishonesty has 
characterized the packing of apples in Can 
for years. Especially, those for export to 
Great Britain. An honest effort is being 
made by the govt to correct this and I 
believe it is but right to give the bill a 
fair trial. The most serious objections are 


the sections that permits any unprinci- 
pled, spiteful employee to file complaint 
with the inspector and have apples opened, 
and if some barrels of mismarked or poor- 
ly packed fruit are found, the innocent 
packer is very heavily fined, ene-half go- 
ing to the informer. A large operator in 
apples is in an awkward position, as he 
cannot personally oversee all his pack and 
may very innocently be _ seriously handi- 
capped by his employees willfully or neg- 
lectfully packing poor fruit. 

The inspection is permissive, except a 
complaint is made to the inspector, although 
an officious inspector has the right at any 
time to open and inspect any package at 
any place. This would not be so serious 
were the inspection to take place at the 
original packing or shipping point, as there 
the shipment could be repacked if neces- 
sary at a minimum of expense, but if 
opened at port of export, the position the 
dealer is placed in is embarrassing. No 
package during a rush or in fact at any 
other time can be opened without more or 
less damage is done to the fruit, and every 
such barrel of apples will be sold at a loss 
on arrival in Great Britain. I am quite 
willing to admit that it is much easier 
to find fault than to go ahead and do better 
and I am quite willing to fall in with and 
assist by every means in making the new 
bill work out material benefits to all grow- 
ers or dealers in Canadian fruits. 





PROFIT 


Black Knot of Plum and Cherry. 


PROF J, TROOP, IND EXPER STA. 





The opinion which is quite prevalent that 
black knot is caused by certain insects is 
erroneous. The excrescences are due to a 
fungus which confines itself to the plum 
and sour cherry. The insects frequently 
fcund inside of these knots are there sim- 
ply because they find them good breeding 
places. The swellings are first noticed in 
early spring. As soon as growth begins 
they are of a yellowish color, but become 
darkened with age.. In May and June a 
crop of spores resembling a soft downy cov- 
ering appears on the surface of the knot. 
This soon disappears, after which the knots 
continue to grow darker until winter when 
they assume the characteristic black color. 
If carefully examined late in autumn the 
knots will be found covered with a great 
many minute pimples, each of which is a 
fruit of the fungus containing winter 
spores. These are distributed later on. 

The treatment recommended for black 
knot is to cut off the knots and burn. This 
is good practice if it is done before the win- 
ter spores have been distributed. If the 
work is delayed additional treatment will 
be necessary. Cut off all the knots and 
burn, but in addition spray the trees with 
a strong bordeaux mixture during the first 
warm days of spring. About the time the 
buds start spray again with bordeaux mix- 
ture of ordinary strength. This ought to 
destroy all of the winter spores. If the 
branches have been infected the previous 
season they should be sprayed. during the 
latter part of May and the first of June. 
Young knots may be destroyed by paint- 
ing them with chloro-naptholeum, or with 
pure kerosene oil. Whenever these reme- 
dies are thoroughly applied there will be no 
trouble in controlling the disease, providing 
all old worthless trees have been cut out 
and burned. An entire neighborhood should 
co-operate. 

a 

Green Arsenoid is a substitute for paris 
green applied in the same manner. It is 
more bulky than paris green and contains 
no acetic acid; and is not apt to burn the 
foliage. It can be used in solution or dry. 
It has been tested thoroughly by exper stas 
and has the decided advantage over paris 
green (1) in costing less, 13 to 15¢ per Ib, 
and (2) in being a very finely pulverized 
powder, which remains easily in suspension 
when in water.—[W. G. J. 





GRADING PEACHES IN MICHIGAN 


ORCHARD OF A. S. PACKARD 


























Feed and Care of Young Chicks. 
METHODS GF SOME POULTRY CONTESTANTS. 
I usually feed three times a day, morn- 
ing, noon and night. Never throw feed on 
the ground or in dishes where it will be 


likely to be contaminated with droppings 
from the hens or other filth. I keep con- 
stantly within their reach clean water in 


pans, changing it every morning and rins- 
ing out the pans. About 4 p m I give 
them a feed of wheat, cracked corn or 
beth.—[J. J. Parker, Chautauqua Co, N Y. 

Young chicks are put with the hen in a 
coop with no floor. I keep the hen shut 
up for two or three days after hatching. 
The chicks can run in and out, but will 
not go beyond her call. After a few days 
I shut them up at night, but turn them 
out after the dew has dried in the morn- 


ing. They are fed on bread made of un- 
bolted meal and water. As they are not 
confined, they get bugs, worms and other 


inects.—[Mrs T. W. 
The chicks are 


F., Houston Co, Ga. 
placed in a_ brooder 
warmed to 90 degrees, the floor of which 
is covered with dry, sharp sand. I sift 
some corn and oat chop and mix with sour 
milk, soda and salt and bake johnnycake 
for them. The inner part is crumbled into 
shallow pans and onto clean paper. The 
crust is moistened with sweet milk warmed 
and fed in pans. The chicks are fed every 
two hours. When chicks are four days 
old, they are allowed to run in a covered 
yard 4x8 ft, built around the brooder. When 
two weeks old, they are allowed to run 
at liberty but are always fed in the brood- 
er yard. As they grow older, they are not 
fed so often, and at a month old, five feeds 
a day is sufficient. “At each feeding, fresh, 
clean water is given.—{Mrs C. G,. Ford, 
Charles City Co, Va. 

After the chicks are 24 hours old I be- 
gin to feed crushed wheat and some grit. 
When four or five days old they get some 
cake made from middlings and corn meal. 
At five or six weeks I give a little animal 
meal or scraps. I keep fresh water con- 
stantly before them in small earthenware 
fountains. I also use a cake made from 
American poultry food and one-fourth corn 
meal. In addition to the above I give 
them the lawn clippings and waste fruit. 
They are fed five or six times a day. 
{John M. Harrington, Middlesex Co, Mass. 








A Simple Swarm Catcher. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





I have tested quite a few swarm catchers, 
but have found none to give such thorough 
satisfaction as this simple device which any 
yeekeeper can. make. Find a_ suitable 





SWARM CATCHER. 


crotched stick and remove the bark. Make 
a ring about 20 in in diameter out of stout 
wire, telegraph wire is about right. Next 
take a piece of burlap and sew into bag 
shape, then sew the wire ring into the 
mouth of the bag and fasten it into the 
crotched stick,. so it will swivel, and the 
device is ready for'use. It, is well to have 
on hand one or two poles of different 
lengths and two short straps with which 
to unite them. 

This device will reach a swarm 30 ft from 
the ground. The great. feature of it is its 
lightness, and no matter at what angle the 
pole is held the bag is always perpendicu- 
lar. To hive a swarm-whose queen is at 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


- For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





fer- 











POULTRY 


large withthe bees, bring the swarm catch- 
er Might wp under the cluster and give it a 
sharp jerk upwards “and the clustér >. will 
drop from the limb right into the mouth of 
the catcher. Carry :to the hive and turn 
the bag inside. out and. the bees will drop 
in front of the hive and run into it. 











PRIZE-WINNING PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


This pair of prize-winning Plymouth 
Rocks were bred and are owned by William 
Kipp, Dutchess Co, N Y, a subscriber and 
admirer of American Agriculturist. The 
hen is a first prize-winner. Plymouth 
Rocks are bred by Mr Kipp, not only for 
their beauty but because of their general 
utility and profitableness, as they are 
good layers and make excellent broilers 
and roasters, 

Dehorn Roosters—It sometimes becomes 
quite a problem what to do with the old 
males after the breeding season is over. 
If turned out on the range with the cockerels 





they tyrannize over them, driving them 
from the feeding grounds, injuring and 
even killing them by their assaults. If put 


into an inclosure together, a series of fights 
will immediately begin, and when it is over 
the birds will be hardly worth keeping. Cut 
off the spurs with a fine saw and trim down 
the beak until the blood shows close to the 
cut. Then the birds will run together as 
quiet as a lot of pullets and by the time the 
beak grows out they will be living in peace 
and harmony. 


As to Moisture—As a general rule in 
most localities, moisture is not necessary 
in any incubator built on scientific princi- 
ples and having an improved system of ven- 
tilation. With proper ventilation the fresh 


AND BEES 





air being supplied continually to the egg 
ehamber canies with-it sufficient moisture 


to make the conditions right. “If your incu- 
bator is Situated in: a very damp_ place,: it 
will be necessary to guard. against getting 
too much moisture,—[{R. M. Lewis. 





Cholera Cure—The following remedy is 
sent us by an Ml poultry keeper as a,sure 
cure for chicken cholera. - Two ounces pul- 
verized capsicum, 2 oz pulverized asafetida, 
1 oz pulverized rhubarb, 6 oz Spanish 
brown, 2 oz flowers of sulphur; mix thor- 
oughly and keep in an air-tight can. Put 
one teaspoonful in 2 qts of the mash and 
feed twice a day until all symptoms of the 
disease disappear. 


Scabby Leg is caused by a small insect 
working under the scales and is contagious. 
Kerosene and lard will remove it, but will 
bleach the color of yellow legs. 

Feeding Crate—The cut shows an easily 
made and convenient feeding coop for 
small chicks. The frame work of the rack 


proper is about 40 in square and consists of 
2 in strips nailed to four small 2x2 posts 
about 5 in high, 


thus leaving a space of 





WHERE TO FEED YOUNG CHICKS. 


about 3 in between the frame and ground 
for the chickens to enter. The top is cov- 
ered with wire netting and the cross sticks 
are inserted to keep it from sagging.—[R. 





Water Glass for Eggs—C. W., N Y: For 
preserving eggs in water glass place them 
in a water-tight barrel or tub, mix the 
water glass, which is a thick, heavy liquid, 
with 10 parts water and pour over them. 
Then cover with anything to prevent evap- 
oration and keep in a cool place. A 60-Ib 
butter tub will hold 20 doz. Be sure they 
are fresh and clean. 











Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
—but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fullness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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HOOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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New Rules for Chicago Stock Show. 


The executive committee has made no 
changes in classification except to increase 
the classes for one or two breeds of draft 
horses. The only changes in rules of any 
moment pertain to the judging of beef an- 
imals on foot and in the carcass. Rule 75 
was changed to read as follows: “Judges 
are instructed to prefer the highest degree 
of excellence obtainable considering form, 
finish, quality, quality of flesh and fat, 
also age and weight; to recognize the very 
highest quality of prime edible meat and 
to object to the production of superfluous 
tallow, qualities that are indicated by the 
touch, to the end that animals which win 
prizes on foot shall ultimately be proved 
first quality of beef.” Rule 83 was changed 
as follows: “Judges of carcasses in com- 
petition are instructed to prefer the at- 
tractiveness of carcass, percentage of high 
class meat to total carcass, quantity and 
quality of flesh and fat.” Rule 76 was 
amended so that the grand champion must 
be slaughtered in the carcass contest. 

Every indication points to wonderful in- 
terest in the coming exhibition and it is 
believed that the show will be the best ever 
held in any country. Breeders recognizing 
this are exerting themselves to make a 
showing that will please everybody. The 
exposition is to be run on the same broad 
grounds as the one in ’00, Pres Spoor tak- 
ing the position that it should not drift into 
a money making scheme. It must be con- 
ducted to benefit the live stock industry 
of North America. 


Pure Food and Water for Stock. 


GILBERT JEFFREY, CHENANGO CO, N Y¥. 





The healthy condition of the animal king- 
dom depends very much upon the food and 
water which it consumes. The quality has 
as much bearing upon the healthiness as 
the amount consumed. The germs of dis- 
ease are very often found in the food and 
water. Great care should be exercised in 
storing any kind of product intended for 
consumption, as hay, oats, corn, ensilage, 
etc. Disease germs are frequently found 
in musty hay, corn and stover. 

The conditions which attend the feeding 
of corn and cob meal require careful 
thought and attention. The stomach is 
taxed heavily to digest the woody prod- 
uct from the cob, and with the very best 
grinding is none too easily assimilated. 
The method of scalding or soaking is a 
practice thought to help in this-particular, 
but infrequently does little but retard it, 
the stumach being rather enervated than 
strengthened. The regrinding or chewing 
the cud is an essential to the health of 
animal nature and must not be ignored. 
While one animal may be benefited by 
warming the drinking water another may 
be as much benefited by drinking it cold. 
The constitutions must decide as to re- 
sults. 

The practice of cutting grass or any other 
crop before it comes to full maturity is 
very questionable. The acids predominate 
and the consumption of enough to satisfy 
the appetite is likely to weigh down heav- 
ily on the general health of animals. The 
chemical changes which take place from 
green to cured food should be so thor- 
oughly studied as not to leave a doubt in 
their results. The draft upon the system 
in its consumption must not be ignored, 
as it is a conceded fact that overeating or 
drinking is detrimental to good health. 
Feed thoroughly cured food and give pure 
water. 





Feeding the Dairy Calf. 
F. W. WOLL, WIS EXPER STA. 

The difference between a dairy and a beef 
ealf must be kept clearly in mind in raising 
calves for the dairy. The feeding of the 
dairy calf should start with its special pur- 
pose in view. Any kind of a calf can be 





LIVE STOCK 


spoiled by a wrong system of feeding, but 
no system of feeding can make a good dairy 
cow out of a calf witH inbred beef tend- 
encies. The selection of the right kind of 
a calf is therefore of prime importance, 
and having secured such an one it must be 
fed right. The model dairy calf should have 
a rather long body, should be spare, and 
deep through the middle and flank, light in 
the fore quarters and large in the hind 
quarters, with the hind legs well apart, so 
as to give room for a good udder. 

There are many systems of feeding, but 
they all agree in this, that for the devel- 
opment of dairy qualities the food of the 
young calf must be rich, easily digestible 
and muscle and bone developing, rather than 
fattening. The dam’s milk is up to a cer- 
tain time the natural food for calves. Cow’s 
milk, as is well known,’is very rich in ma- 
terials that produce flesh and develop the 
bone system. It has a nutritive ratio of 
1:3.7, and colostrum milk has even as nar- 
row a ratio as 1:0.6. These figures suggest 
that a large amount of nitrogenous food 
substances is essential in feeding the calf. 

Milk is, however, too expensive to be used 
for calf feeding, except during the first 
few weeks of its life, so as to get it started 
right. The best substitute for the cow’s 
milk is skimmed milk, reinforced with some 
grain feed rich in oil, like flaxseed, oil meal, 
oats, etc. The change from new milk to 
skimmilk must be made gradually. 


THE FOLLOWING SYSTEM IS SUGGESTED: 


The dam’s colostrum milk is fed to the 
ealf at the start, either directly, the dam 
being allowed to suckle the calf, or in a 
pail. There are advantages in both meth- 
ods; on the whole the latter practice is, 
however, preferable, provided both dam 
and calf receive proper care, as it saves 
the dam from worry when the calf is 
taken away and the latter can then be 
more readily taught to drink from a pail. 
The easier and. more natural way is to 
leave the calf with the dam for a couple 
of days. 

A good method of teaching the calf to 
drink milk is to give it the milk in a large 
dipper after it has been without food for 
four or five hours. The dam’s milk, or 
warm whole milk, is fed three or more 
times a day until the calf is two weeks 
old. Warm skimmilk fed in small quan- 
tities, about 2 qts at a time, is then sub- 
stituted for the whole milk, the change 
being made gradually, so that if the feed- 
ing of skimmilk began the second week, 
one-half skimmilk is fed during the third 
week, two-thirds during the fourth and 
the next week, skimmilk only. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR FAT IN WHOLE MILK. 


As skimmilk contains only a very small 
quantity of fat, some solid food rich in 
fat must be added; for this purpose there 
is nothing better than ground flaxseed or 
old-process oil meal made into a jelly by 
means of some hot water. The amount of 
flaxseed or oil meal added to the milk is 
small at the start, only about a table- 
spoonful, and as the calf grows the quan- 
tity given is increased by slow degrees, 
until toward weaning time, when % lb may 
be given daily. Good results have also 
been obtained by feeding ground oats or 
shorts in connection with skimmilk. As 
the skimmilk has a nutritive ratio of about 
1:2.0, starchy foods can be added in mod- 
erate amounts without danger of making 
the ratio wider than that of whole milk. 

The objection to raising calves on skim- 
milk is that great care must be taken to 
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‘feed the milk warm three or four times a 
day, and to guard against scouring, which 
is easily brought about. The danger of 
scouring is lessened by boiling or pasteuriz- 
ing the skimmilk before feeding it, and al- 
Ways giving it at blood heat—100 to 104 
deg. Fortunately, the practice of pasteur- 
izing the skimmilk returned at creameries 
is now growing quite common, and when 
received at the farm it will then gen- 
erally be warm and _ sweet. If scour- 
ing does occur, the feed must be reduced 
and teaspoonful doses of lime water given 
until the trouble is remedied. 


HOW MUCH MILK TO FEED. 


The allowance of whole milk per calf 
should *not exceed 10 Ibs per day at first, 
and this is gradually increased to 15 Ibs 
daily as the calf grows heavier. The point 
is always to feed enough to keep the calf 
in a thrifty condition, and not overfeed. 
From 15 to 18 lbs of skimmilk may be fed 
daily during the first four to five weeks; 
later on as much as 24 or even 30 Ibs is 
all right if the calf can take care of it. 
If sweet skimmilk cannot be had, sour 
skimmilk, buttermilk or whey make sat- 
isfactory foods for calves, provided care 
is taken to gradually accustom the calf to 
the feed. 

When four to five weeks old the calf can 
take care of a little solid food and some 
fine hay, crushed oats or sliced roots may 
be placed before it. The skimmilk feed- 
ing is discontinued when the calf is about 
four months old, the allowance of _ solid 
food having been gradualy raised up to 
this time. As roughage for calves nothing 
is better than pasture when it is available. 
When on pasture 2 Ibs grain is fed daily. 
For grain, oats or bran are preferable. At 
six months old a calf will eat 5 to 8 Ibs 
hay and 2 to 3 lbs grain. 


FEED ABUNDANTLY OF ROUGHAGE. 


A liberal supply of roughage is impor- 
tant, as it tends to develop a big digestive 
capacity which will enable the animal when 
a cow to take care of large quantities of 
food. A capacity for digesting and assim- 
ilating large amounts of food is one of the 
characteristics of a first-class dairy cow. 
The calf should be fed sufficient food and 
taken care of so that it will make a daily 
gain of 1% to 2 lbs during the first four 
months, or an average of 1% lbs during the 
first year. This is of course an average fig- 
ure; calves of the heavy breeds should do 
better than this, while those from small 
cows may not more than reach the weight 
given, although pushed along as rapidly as 
a dairy animal ought to be. The bull calf 
can be fed somewhat heavier than heifer 
calves. Salt and some chalk or dirt are 
finally essential components of the calf’s 
diet. 

While the feed is important in raising 
calves for the dairy, as in production of 
veal or beef, it is not all. Success depends 
upon a number of factors, chief among 
which are clean, light and moderately warm’ 
quarters, fresh air, pure water and plenty 
of exercise, but first and last cleanliness and 
regularity in feeding. The Wolff-Lehmann 
feeding standards for growing dairy cattle 
are given here, as they may prove useful as 
approximate guides in feeding young calves 
and heifers. 


WOLFF-LEHMANN FEEDING STANDARDS FOR GROW- 
ING DAIRY CATTLE. 


A—Per 1000 Ibs live weight and per day. 
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Barn and Pasture. 





Highest Type of Shorthorns—The herds 
that have been bred up to the highest 
standard of excellence are those combining 
beef and a large flow of milk. We can 
show cows that are making from 300 to 
400 lbs of butter a year, and yet make a 
good beef standard.—[Prof C. F. Curtiss, 
Iowa. 





Keep Vessels Perfectly Clean—Tin or 
earthenware vessels should be used in feed- 
ing milk to calves. They must be kept 
perfectly clean. Wooden pails are objec- 
tionable in that it is impossible to keep 
them in the best condition. Many cases 
of calf disease result from feeding milk 
from unclean vessels. 





First and Second Calf—lIf a heifer drops 
her first calf in the spring, many good 
breeders do not breed her again until Dec, 
so that she will drop her second calf in 
the fall. This gives nearly 18 months be- 
tween the two calves and allows much more 
growth and better development for’ the 
heifer. 





Milk Pail Support—The little illustration 
shows a frame for holding a milk pail be- 
tween the knees of the operator while milk- 








PAIL SUPPORT. 


ing. It consists of two hoops or straps of 
iron, a a, fastened together by means of a 
long strip in the form of a U, with the ends 
curved outward and downward so as to fit 
over the knees. It can be made of any de- 
sired size so as to accommodate the size 
of the pail.—[Wm Einsel, Ohio. 





Stirring and Heating the Curd—dAfter 
the curd has set and has been properly cut 
into cubes, it should be stirred for 50 min- 
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utes to one hour. This work must be done 
thoroughly and continuously. When cook- 
ing is completed, draw off the hot water 
under the curd, allow it to remain in the 
vat until enough acid has developed to pro- 
duce strings one-fourth of an inch long 
when the hot iron test is applied. This 
usually occurs in from one hour to 1% 
hours. 





Heaves—A subscriber in a recent issue 
asked for_a cure for heaves in a horse. A 
teaspoonful. of bole armenia mixed with 
each feed of cut hay is what I use. Feed 
every meal for several days and the heaves 
will disappear.—[Jesse B. Hastings, Rock- 
land Co, N Y. 


To Prevent Scours in Young Animals 
my father used the following simple rem- 
edy for 40 years: One teaspoonful of 
clean wood ashes in milk to calves twice 
a day, and in feed for other animals.—{C. 
W. McGrew, Westmoreland Co, Pa. 





A Self-Feeder makes calf rearing an easy 
matter. It must be kept sweet and clean 
or you will have trouble. Feed the grain 
dry after the milk. 
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mental trees and shrubs, fruit and nut 
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The Great Decisions. 





The United States supreme court de- 
livered last week the most momentous 
decisions in the history of the United States, 
as follows: 

1. From the suspension of hostilities un- 
til the treaty of peace was ratified, Porto 
Rico was under the military administration 
of the United States war department. The 
duties imposed during this period were jus- 
tifiable as a military necessity. 

2. By the treaty of peace, Porto Rico 
became an integral part of the United 
States, and as such was entitled to free 
trade with the United States, the more so 
since the Dingley tariff law specifically 
applied to articles imported into the U § 
from foreign countries. This view is oppo- 
site to that held By the McKinley admin- 
istration. For this opinion, Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justices Harlan, Brewer, Peck- 
ham and Brown; against it were Justices 
Gray, Shiras, White and McKenna. 

8. But, although the constitution provides 
that “all duties, imposts and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the U 8,” it also au- 
thorizes the U S to “dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging 
to the U 8S.” Hence the covrt holds that 


congress has power to impose special du- 
ties on imports from Porto Rico (or appar- 
ently from other territories) into the Union 
Therefore the Foraker tariff law for Porto 
Rico is constitutional and the administra- 
tion is sustained. For this opinion, Brown, 
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Gray, Shiras, White, McKenna, against, 
Fuller, Harlan, Brewer, Peckham, 

Thus, this epoch-making decree last men- 
tioned was decreed by the change of mind 
of Justice Brown, who holds that Porto 
Rico was inside the Union prior to the For- 
aker act, but by that act became outside 
the Union. 

Decisions on the cases involving duties on 
imports into Porto Rico from the U §, 
also on imports from the Philippines into 
the U S, will not be announced until the 
October term of the supreme court. The 
probabilities are that the court will declare 
congress has full power over both matters. 

The completion of. the Nile dam and con- 
sequent control of the water supply for 
irrigation purposes will mark an epoch in 
Egyptian history, and possibly affect agri- 
cultural interests throughout the world. 
The English government is cheerfully 
spending 10 to 15 million dollars in ap- 
proved methods to store the supply of wa- 
ter, with the ultimate object in view of 
greatly developing agricultural resources 
of the valley of the Nile. So much prog- 
ress has been made that it is expected the 
work will be completed in about one year 
from now. Two enormous dams are in- 
cluded in the scheme, providing for vast 
reservoirs of water, and certain subsidiary 
work in the nature of canals and drains. 
The promoters expect that eventually there 
will be a marked increase in such Egyptian 
crops as cotton, rice, maize and sugar cane. 
The increased supply of water will practi- 
cally insure against failure in dry years, 
and make available increased areas every 
year. The success of this tremendous un- 
dertaking means the possibility of in- 
creased foreign competition for American 
farmers and cotton growers. It also af- 
fords an object lesson for some of our 
statesmen, who oppose all movement to- 
ward national aid in irrigation enterprises, 
fraught as they are with possibilities of re- 
claiming our own arid west. 

Recently attention was called to the fact 
that the mosquito figured largely as an 
agent for the transfer of malaria. from one 
person to another. Scientific research has 
now demonstrated that the common house 
fly is also an undesirable tenant and a 
source of great danger in the distribution 
of certain contagious diseases. This is par- 
ticularly true of typhoid fever. The germs 
of this disease are carried on the fly’s 
fect and upon other parts of their bodies, 
particularly the mouth parts, to food which 
is afterwards eaten. Investigation has 
shown that fully 80% of the deaths in the 
camps of our soldiers during the recent 
war with Spain were due to typhoid fever, 
the germs of which were transferred by 
flies to food in the camps. Farmers 
should keep their food products away from 
flies, being especially careful if there is a 
case of typhoid fever in the vicinity or 
neighborhood. This important question is 
discussed fully in the June number of Good 
Housekeeping, advertised in these columns, 
and we advise our readers to secure a copy 


of the magazine, and thoroughly post them- 


selves upon this timely topic. 
a 

The crop season as it advances is always 
bound to develop some undesirable fea- 
tures, such as drouth, insect pests, trying 
weather, etc. These are less detrimental 
this year than usual. Of course there is 
yet time for serious injury, and speculators 
will try to get up a crop scare for the pur- 
pose of influencing values Sometimes they 
want the prices to go up and sometimes 
down. Pay no attention to these, but follow 
American Agriculturist reports, which 
are as nearly correct as it is possible to get 
them. Our large corps of trained corre- 
spondents are experts and good judges of 
condition. They are much more reliable 
than the hit and miss reporter who supplies 
the daily press and interested dealers. 

The keeping up of soil fertility is so 
important that the saving of every bit of 





barnyard manure is imperative. Some may 
consider our view of the case extreme, but 
close observation in almost every state 
from Colorado to Maine convinces us that 
profitable agriculture will depend more and 
more upon the feedlot, the stable and the 
compost heap. Farms once abandoned in 
New England are being brought back to 
fruitfulness by the judicious use of barn- 
yard manure, green manure and commer- 
cial fertilizers. If this can be done with 
wornout land why not prevent soil deple- 
tion by making all the manure possible, 
caring for it properly and spreading it 
evenly and in a finely divided condition. 





Farmers are still groping in the dark for 
a hog cholera cure. None of the numerous 
compounds now on the market is of any 
particular value. The serum treatment by 
injection is more successful than any other, 
yet no virus has been discovered which will 
cure many of the numerous diseases usual- 
ly referred to under the term cholera. 
When the trouble is fully understood, an 
antitoxin capable of effecting a cure will 
undoubfedly be produced. Until then the 
man who spends his money for medicines 
claimed to be effective is enriching the 
quack and unscrupulous hog medicine deal- 
er to his own impoverishment. 





Alfalfa is a magnificent crop for many 
localities, but where the subsoil is hard 
and compact or constantly full of water, 
better try some other legume. Common 
red clover, field peas, cowpeas, etc, may 
give much better results. American Agri- 
culturist has always urged the testing of 
these crops. When you have determined 
which is the best, stick to it. In this con- 
nection much valuable knowledge may be 
gained by studying our new book Alfalfa, 
price 50 cents, postpaid. 
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Success in peach growing depends large- 
ly upon the man back of the enterprise. A 
highly developed peach tree requires as 
much attention, perhaps even more, than 
a thoroughbred horse. Perfection in either 
case depends upon the attention and care 
given the plant or animal. 





English Rape as a Forage Crop. 





Dwarf Essex, better known as English 
rape, is better adapted to mpist than to 
dry climates. This in reply to query from 
Cc. T., Dorchester Co, Md. It does not blos- 
som the same season, but bears seed the 
second year. It does well on all soils suit- 
able for turnips, and will even grow abun- 
dantly on muck soils found in swamps not 
well suited for anything else. One to two 
pounds of seed per acre with drill culture 
should suffice. It may be best sown in the 
east from June 15 to July 15. 

It makes an excellent feed for fattening 
sheep and swine. Its high feeding value 
produces an abundant flow of milk in 
cows, but should be fed after milking to 
prevent danger of tainting milk. It is good 
for young lambs at weaning time. Ani- 
mals being prepared for market or show 
ring do well on it. Where it is fed, ani- 
mals should have free access to salt. By 
seeding at intervals of two or three weeks, 
beginning early, a continuous supply can 
he maintained throughout the season. 


Apples in Western New York promise 
a fair but not large crop, as intimated in 
American Agriculturist’s report last week. 
Secretary John Hall of the western N Y 
horticultural society says that in Monroe 
Co indications are for a. good apple crop 
except Baldwins, which bloomed very lit- 
tle; early varieties bloomed full and_ set 
under favorable conditions. ‘May gave us 
little sunshine,” he writes, “and for the last 
week almost continuous rain. Late apples 
now blooming stood the rain much better 
than could have been expected, and if the 
pollen has not been washed out there ought 
to be a fairly good crop. Spraying is un- 





goubtedly on the increase,” 








Patrons of Husbandry. 


Chester and Delaware Counties (Pa) Pomona 





A large and enthusiastic meeting of this 
Pomona was held with Highland, May 23, 
‘every grange in the county being repre- 
sented. TIeports of granges showed addi- 
tions to membership in nearly every case, 
nearly 100 members having been gained 
during the past quarter. Nearly all the sub- 
ordinate granges make use of the co-oper- 
ative trading arrangements made by the 
executive committee of the state grange, 
and large quantities of fertilizers, seed po- 
tatoes and farm and garden seed in general 
and binder twine have been secured. This 
Pomona has been taking great interest in 
the oleo legislation of the state legislature 
and its legislative committee have been do- 
ing substantial work. 

A committee appointed to confer with 
Montgomery Cod Pomona on holding a tri- 
county picnic at Paoli Monument Grand, 
Aug 31, to be addressed by the national 
master, state master and other prominent 
members of the order, reported satisfac- 
tory progress. During the discussion of 
the farmers’ institute, Pomona Master 
Harry Pratt was delegated to attend the 
session and co-operate with those in 
charge of the institute work. The follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted and cvpies 
concerning Gov Stone, Senator Snyder and 
others ordered sent to their respective ad- 
dresses: The members of the Pomona 
grange of Chester and Delaware counties, 
in quarterly convention assembled, urge 
upon our representatives the following 
measures of state legislation: The passage 
of an anti-trust law and provision for state 
inspection of all corporations. A revision 
of our tax law, so as _to compel all prop- 
erty to bear its just proportion of taxation. 
The passage of a law to provide for a 
state railway commission with full power 
to fix maximum rates of freight and pas- 
senger service on all railways, subject to 
state jurisdiction. Resolved, that the Po- 
mona granges of Chester and Delaware 
counties, irrespective of party affiliations, 
extend to Senator Snyder our heartfelt 
thanks for his earnest efforts to secure the 
enactment of the anti-oleo measure that 
has recently passed the legislature. Re- 
solved, that in the interests of our dairy 
industry, the governor of our state be re- 
quested to promptly approve the anti-oleo 
measure which has passed the legislature. 

The lecturer’s program was made enter- 
taining and enjoyable by several vocal and 
instrumental selections, recitations and an 
earnest talk on Equalization of taxation, 
by Hon T. J. Phillips, and a paper by Mrs 
Brosius on City vs country life. Next 
meeting will be held in Aug, with Lincoln 
grange. 

Patrons and the Pan-American. 

Following the instructions of the last 
sessions of the national and N Y state 
granges, their executive committees have 
made careful and detailed arrangements for 
the comfort of Patrons while at the exposi- 
tion. By writing to E. P. Cole, 72 Ex- 
change street, Buffalo, N Y, information 
may be obtained concerning rooms, tents, 
board, rates, etc. 

Besides securing rooms and board for 
Patrons, from some sections special grange 
excursions will be run by Patrons. The 
grange building, in the very heart of the 
most interesting part of the grounds, will 
at all times be open to Patrons and their 
friends, and Mrs B. B. Lord, one of the 
best known Patrons of the New York state 
grange, will be in constant attendance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co Pomona met, May 28, at Hu- 
bersburg, which is one of the progressive 
granges of the county, having a two-story 
building with dining room on first floor. 
Teaching nature studies in the common 
schools, was discussed. The fact that the 
state college sends out lessons to each 
teacher to use in the schools was néw to 
many. At the afternoon session, Hon Leon- 
ard Rhone told what the grange has accom- 
plished in the legislature during the pres- 
ent session of the state legislature. Should 
agriculture be taught in the public schools, 
and also, Free rural mail delivery, were 
discussed at length. 

Logan holds a _ childrens’ day service, 
June 8 at 2 p m, followed by a supper. 
This grange makes a specialty of literary 
work by the children, always giving public 
meetings, 


FARM 





EXPERIENCE 
Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Transplanting Tobacco. 
D. E. SHIELDS, DARKE CO, O, 








Too many farmers when transplanting 
tobacco get in too much of a rush in pull- 
ing plants from the seed bed and in trans- 


planting them to the field. When plants 
get from 4 to 5 in of a stem, they are at 
the proper hight to transplant. They 


should be turned out to the light at short 
intervals through the day to toughen the 
stem before pulling, at least 3 or 4 days 
before. Before pulling they should be 
thoroughly soaked so that every plant will 
pull by a single leaf, that is wanted; if it 
will do this, the straight root, which should 
be left on by all means, will not break, 
as it retards the growth of the plant. 

Pull and pack in a box by standing the 
box on end, then lay the plants down and 
when the box is filled, turn on the bottom 
and the plants will be straight as if stand- 
ing in the seed bed. If allowed to lie on 
the side, the ‘plants will become very 
crooked in a short time. When transplant- 
ing, give plenty of water with the plants. 
Set the plant deep enough that the heart 
is about 1 in above the ground; if the 
heart is any under the soil, and it should 
rain, dirt will wash over the plant and 
cover it. A tobacco plant is very tender 
and will not admit of any covering like a 
potato stalk. The soil should be packed 
quite solid with a fine, loose surface to 
prevent the water from drying too fast. 
Have good, thrifty plants and then a good, 
level, solid place to plant them in. 


— —_ 


MARYLAND—At least 50% of last year’s 
crop of tobacco raised in St Mary Co is of 
an inferior quality and dark green type, 
selling at 3 to 5c p lb, better grades 6 to 
9c. Indications are that a large crop will 
be planted this year. All canvas covered 
beds have done finely; very little if any 
was transplanted before June 3.—Plant 
beds were in good condition during May 
in Charles Co, and there is an abundance 
of plants. Very little injury done plants 
by fly, and some plants were set three 
weeks ago. The season is some backward 
owing to excessive rains during Apr. The 
usual crop will be set. Last year’s crop 
is being marketed, and although a short 
one and inferior in quality because of the 
drouth and intense heat of last summer, 
the market for common grades is firm 
and somewhat higher than a month ago. 
The French Regie will require 16,000 hhds 
of Md tobacco, which ought to make the 
better grades sell well, as they are scarce. 
Growers, however, have no confidence in 
the market, as it is controlled by a few 
buyers who dominate it at will. 

Tobacco Notes. 

At the fifth inscription sale of Sumatra 
tobacco at Amsterdam, of 16,827 bales, 3000 
were bought for the U S. 
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Among the Farmers. 
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NEW JERSEY. 





Vernon, Sussex Co, June 3—Farmers are 
busy cultivating and grubbing peach trees, 
Much corn has been planted already. Many 
gardens up and looking fine. Spring work 
is somewhat behind, owing to the con- 
tinued rains, but the grass crop is receiv- 
ing much befiefit. James E. Edsall’s wagon 
house was destroyed by fire’ recently. 
Roads throughout the townghip are being 
worked as rapidly as possible, and where 
completed are in very good _ condition, 
Peach tree leaves are curling quite badly. 
G. D. Drew has bought a carload of bas- 
kets with the expectation of a large crop. 

In Northern Jersey the season is open- 
ing up well. While there has been decid- 
edly more rain than was really needed, it 
has been very good for transplanting sweet 
potatoes and similar work. Nor has the 
weather been anything like that further 
north and in New England. In fact, it 
looks as if Jersey farmers would have a 
good season, taking everything into consid- 
eration. With bright weather this week 
wheat will stiffen up, but if it continues 
to rain much longer there will be danger 
of loss by lodging. Myron Pease, a popu- 
lar representative of American Agricultu- 
rist, is going over this section and speaks 
highly of the thrift, prosperity and intel- 
ligence of our farmers. This week Mr 
Pease is working among the farmers of 
Sussex Co, and during the rest of the 
month will be in Bergen and Passaic coun- 
ties. Farmers are always pleased to see 
Mr Pease and renew their subscriptions, 
and he is always adding still further to the 
already large list that proves the great 
popularity of American Agriculturist 
among Jersey farmers. 


East Greenwich, Gloucester Co, June 3— 


Most of the sweet potato plants out. White 
potatoes looking well, although some com- 
plain that they come up poorly. Tomatoes 
dropping off, bowing to cloudy and cold 
weather. Asparagus selling well at $2 to 
4 per doz for prime. The prospect for hay 
is good where there is a stand. Wheat and 
rye look well. One acre of alfalfa was sown 
May 2 by Walter Heritage for the exper 
sta at New Brunswick. It is looking fine. 


Dover, Morris Co, June 4—Very little 
sunshine, but frequent light falls of rain. 
Seeds germinating fairly well. Grass and 
grain promise well. Fair set of all fruits, 


Elk, Gloucester Co, June 4—The frequent 
rains during the past month were favor- 
able for grass and grain; good crops of 
both are indicated. Potatoes and onions 
are looking well. Sweet potato planting is 
about finished; plants were in good de- 
mand. Corn has come up well. Spring 
chickens are 35c p lb, fowls 10c, corn 60c 
p bu. There is an active grange hére. 


















All harness, old o 


y » Wac 
r new, is made 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


“ he finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
gets ae many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
‘ wy ay ee: “4 of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 





TaN 


pliable and easy—will look better 






Made by STANDARD OIL CO~ 




















BINDER TWINE 


It affords us great pleasure to quote prices for our famous and well-known grades of binder twine as follows: 


Pure White Sisai, 8c per Ib. 


Standard, Sc per Ib. 


Manila, 9%c per Ib. 


These prices are for any quantity not less than a 50-pound bale, free on board cars Chicago, and are not subject to 


discount. TERMS:—Cash to accompany or 


der. 
The above twines are our unexcelled “*“SMYTH” BRAND, pronounced by all who have heretofore used them 


to be the best in the world. They are prepared with special care from first qualit 
separately tested for evenness and tensile strength and insect prepared before 


selected hemp, every ball being 
ing allowed to pass examination, 


hence it is absolutely perfect, is reputed the very best binder twine in the market and we believe it to be 
worth 2c pe? pound more than any other binder twine in the market. 


our customers against any sang 
all 


the difference in price. We treat 


much protectic-n as the late one. 


in our price and if we go lower, you will be refunded 
our customers alike and the early buyer is afforded as 


We guarantee our twine, every pound of it, and we will refund your money instantly and 
without a question if it fails to come up to our representation either in quality or count, but 
if you prefer to see samples before ordering, then write to us and we will send samples by return so that you 





JOHN M. SMYTH CO.-Tso-160 and 287-200 w. mavison st. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW YORK. 


as 


Nursery and Orchard Inspection. 





The N Y legislature appropriated $20,000 
for nursery and orchard inspection for 1901. 
The work is under the direction of C. A. 
Wieting, com of agri. The state has been 
divided into sections, and appointments 
are made from -the civil service eligible 
list. The force is now working in the or- 
chards and will begin inspection of nurs- 
eries about July 1. 

The names of the inspectors and the di- 
visions assigned to each are as follows: 
First division, George G. Atwood, Albany, 
counties Albany, Clinton, Essex, Franklin, 
Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, 
Lewis, Montgomery, Schoharie, Schenec- 
tady, Saratoga, St Lawrence and Warren; 
second division, Percy L. Huested, Blau- 
velt, counties Broome, Chenango, Delaware, 
Greene, Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Ti- 
oga; third division, Chester Young, Ellen- 
ville, counties Kings, Nassau, New York, 
Putnam, Queens, Richmond, Rockland, 
Suffolk and Westchester; fourth division, 
Cc, H. Darrow, Geneva, counties Ontario, 
Schuyler, Seneca and Tompkins; fifth di- 
vision, J. Jay Barden, Stanley, counties Al- 
legany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Che- 
mung, Steuben, Livingston, Wyoming, 
Wayne and Yates; sixth division, H. C. 
Peck, Rochester, counties Erie, Genesee, 
Monroe and Orleans; seventh division, B. 
D. Van Buren, Stockport, counties Cayuga, 
Cortland, Oneida, Oswego and Onondaga; 
eighth division, T. F. Niles, Spencertown, 
counties Columbia, Dutchess, Rensselaer 
and Washington. 





The Sugar Beet Acreage for the Bing- 
hamton factory has been greatly increased 
and over 4000 acres have already been con- 
tracted for in southern and central coun- 
ties. The acreage has been extended north- 
ward to Schoharie and Otsego, and even 
up into Albany and Rensselaer counties. 


Fruit Growers at Work—The N'Y state 
fruit growers’ assn is not. mapping out any 
new work other than that planned at the 
annual meeting at Syracuse. County or- 
ganizations are being perfected in the 
fruit growing section. Niagara, Orleans, 
Ontario, Wayne, Seneca and Oswego coun- 
ties have already organized. Yates Co held 
a meeting June 1 for this purpose. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the US 
weather bureau whereby prompt reports 
are being received from the various states 
and this information is being given out 
when asked for. In a few days blanks 
wi.i be sent to the members asking for re- 
ports on the condition of the various fruits 
in their localities and the results of these 
investigations will be sent to members. The 
association is also preparing for a horti- 
cultural exhibit at the state fair—[F. E. 
Dawley, Secretary. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, June 3— 
The spring has been very wet and oats are 
not more than half sown. Low flat pieces 
will have to be sown to buckwheat. Grass 
is thin en the ground, owing to the dry 
fall and open winter. There is prospect of 
some apples where the leaves were not 
eaten by the forest worms last year; they 
have made their appearance again, but are 
not so numerous as a year ago. Consider- 
able hay sold this spring. 


Tuscarora, Livingston Co, June ‘5—Cold, 
wet weather is making seeding very late. 
Grass and grain look well. Fodder fed up 
very close. Fruit trees of most every kind 
blossomed full. A great call for pigs at 
$2.50 to 3 at four weeks old. 


New Baltimore, Greene Co, June 5—On 
account of excessively wet weather farm- 
ers have been unable to work. Many have 
not planted corn or potatoes. Oats and 
grass look well. Old meadows are very 
thin and weeds and sorrel plentiful. Rye 
on upland looks well. Nearly all farmers 
have sprayed orchards. 


Castile, Wyoming. Co, June 3—Pears 
blossomed full and plums blossomed well. 
Past experience has proved that cold east 
winds followed by a rain at blossoming 
time often ruins the fruit for the season. 
Grass is growing nicely. 


Wright, Schoharie CqQ June 4—Crops 


looking well excepting rye, which will be 
@ very light crop owing to the severe win- 





ter. There will not be many apples, but 
plenty of other fruits. Rain has prevented 
farmers from doing work. Hops are in an 
excellent condition with prospects. for a 
large crop. Much buckwheat will be sown. 


Lexington, Greene Co, June 3—Grass and 


winter grain are looking fine. The indica- 
tions are that an unusually large crop of 
hay will be harvested. Spring work is 
considerably delayed by rain.» Corn, oats 
and potatoes are not all in yet. Pear and 
plum trees blossomed very full; apples 
moderately. The forest worm and horn 
fly are on the warpath. 


Athens, Greene Co, June 4—Corn plant- 
ing much delayed on low land on account 
of long continued rains. Some complaints 
of oats not coming up well. A large hay 
crop is assured. Forest worms very numer- 
ous where spraying has not been prop- 
erly done. A fair set of all kinds of fruit. 
No damage done by frost. New milch cows 
in good demand at $40 to 50. Pigs very 
scarce at 2.50 to 3 per head. 


Franklinton, Broome Co, June 3—The 
prospect for hay is good. Fruit trees look 
well, although the ice broke them badly. 
Forest worms have not put in an appear- 
ance yet. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, June 5—Farm- 
ers are having a hard time to get the last 
of their crops in, but those already in are 
growing well. Grass promises to be an 
immense crop. Vegetation is very luxuri- 
ant for the time of year. A slight frost the 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


MARYLAND. 
A Country Boy Who Made the Farm Pay. 


The illustration affords a general view of 
the largest strawberry field in the world. 
It contains about 125 acres and belongs 
to W. F. Allen, Wicomico Co, Md. The soil 
is light and sandy and is given heavy ap- 
plications of stable manure annually. Last 
season 58 carloads were brought from New 
York. 

From 200 to 300 persons are employed dur- 
ing the busy season. The great bulk of 
the crop is shipped to New England. Usu- 
ally about 560 acres of cantaloupes, besides 
60 acres of dewberries, are grown on this 
farm. Another 100 acres of stnawberries 
are being set out this spring. Mr Allen 
commenced the trucking business about 
16 years ago on $1500 borrowed money. Last 
year he sold about $22,000 worth of products 
from the farm, and this spring bought 
another farm of 485 acres. 








Caroline Co—In the immediate vicinity 
of Ridgely there are 500 to 600 acres of 
strawberries fruiting. The four varieties 
considered best for shipment are Gandy, 
Tennessee, Lloyds and Superior. About ’85 
the strawberry business became an impor- 
tant factor and buyers began to come in. 
During the hight of the season 6 to 8 car- 
loads are sent out daily. Some shipments 














WHERE STRAWBERRIES GROW BY THE CARLOAD 


middle of May did no damage. Orchards 
promise a heavy yield.,. Almost every kind 


of fruit tree blossoming full. The facto- 
ries have a good patronage, though cheese 
is low, 8c being the highest in this Vicinity. 
Butter has fallen to 18 to 20c. 

Warsaw, Wyoming Co, June 5—Meadows 
are looking fine and pastures are good. 
Winter wheat and rye look fine with pros- 
pects of a fuli crop. The apple crop in this 
vicinity will be small, no Baldwins 
blooming. Pears, peaches and small fruits 
bloomed full. The canker worms have made 
their appearance and farmers are spraying. 
Cows are high. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Southold, Suffolk Co, June %38—Potatoes 
are coming up finely. a surprise to many 
who planted very early, the ground con- 
tinuing wet and cold. Early sown wheat 
is unusually fine; also grass of all kinds. 
Oats are looking very well for this section, 
where it seems impossible to get a fair 
yield. Corn planting began the first of May 
and still continues. . Some -are cultivating 
while others are planting. One field plant- 
ed May 12 rotted, making it necessary to 
run out the rows and replant. Two other 
varieties on the same farm planted the 
first of May are looking well. The field 
where it rotted was planted with a four- 
teen row very small kernel yellow dent 
called Historic. It was selected seed grown 
on the same farm last season. Asparagus 
growers are almost discouraged. The 
ground being so wet and heavy it is al- 
most impossible to get the ridges up and 
the weather is so cold the plants will not 


grow, 





have reached Boston in first-class condi- 


tion. The greatest number of cars shippeG 
from Ridgely in one day was 12. The 
quality of berries this year is good. 
[Thos R. Smith. 

DELAWARE. 
Green Pea Crop—I visited Bridgeville 


May 16 and other pea growing sections of 
Del. I found absolutely no green flies on 
clover where last year at the same date it 
was covered with them. I found quite a 
number on a small patch of a new variety 
of wrinkled pea known as Columbia; next 
to it I found a few here and there on the 
Alaska. I rarely find any on the Alaska. 
The Alaska is practically the only variety 
planted, although there are a few Blue 
Beauty and French canners. There are no 
market gardens planted, to my knowledge. 
I think there cannot possibly be any in- 
jury to peas in Del this season, especially 
as there was no injury to early peas last 


year, and the conditions are much more 
favorable this season.—[{Prof E. Dwight 
Sanderson, Del Exp Sta. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 





Union City, Erie Co, June 3—Grass mak- 
ing great progress. Corn planting delayed; 
not over half of crop in. Oats looking fine. 
Fruit just fair. Weather cool and crops not 
safe from frosts yet. 

Lovell’s Station, Erie Co, June 3—The 
spring has been very backward. Oats look 
well. The hay crop will be light gener- 
ally. Winter apple trees blossomed very 
light. The Lovell’s Station creamery is re- 














ceiving about 10,200 Ibs of milk daily. At 
a@ recent meeting of the directors of the 
Corry milk eondensery, the price was fixed 
for six months, beginning May 1, as fol- 
lows: May 95c, June 80c, July 85c, Aug $1.05, 
Sept 1.15, Oct 1.20. 


Shippenburg, Cumberland Co, June 4— 
Prospects for a good crop of wheat very 
good. Rye fair, but not very much sown. 
The recent heavy rains packed the ground 
on the planted corn and damaged much 
by washing it out. Fruit of all kinds is 
setting well and the prospects are good 
for an abundance of fruit at this date. 
Grass is growing finely. Clover is very 


FSMPA. 


With New York State Milk Producers. 








The outlook of the milk business is not 
very satisfactory. Members are somewhat 
discouraged with the FS MP A, but near- 
ly all are supporting it. Price for six 
months is %c less than exchange price. We 
are contemplating building a creamery. 
None has been built. There are only 10 
members in good standing in the Riverside 
section, No 102. We are in with Great Bend 
(Pa) section, of which William Hunt is sec- 
retary. Think the Only way to get. better 
prices is to call a general strike, and then 
hold out until we get it.—[George Hunt, 
Broome Co, N Y. 

We had in our local section one year ago 
75 paying members. This year we only have 
about 35. We built a creamery one year 
ago in Mar and equipped it for making 
cheese. We were selling our milk to Mc- 
Dermott, Runger Dairy Co. About Apr 1 
they. gave us notice that unless we would 
sell on exchange prices for a year they did 
not want our milk. We refused to accept. 
We made full cream cheese until about 
July 20. We contracted our milk until Jan 
1, °01, at Borden prices. We sold our. Jan 
milk $1.30, Feb to Mar 15 1.20, from Mar 15 
1.10, Apr 90c, May 80c, June 70c.—[L. Ri Col- 
lins, Chenango Co, N Y. 

I consented te act as secretary of our 
local F S M P A when first organized, some 
three years ago, though not a dairyman, 
only a common sidehill farmer. At first 
subsequent annual meeting, C. B. Brown 
was made sec, and I think the assn has had 
no more meetings, and is in fact defunct, 
though there is a little money in its treas- 
ury. It laeks-a good, enterprising, public- 
spirited dairyman for president and secre- 
tary. The milk producers in this section 
seem to lack brains enough to get together 
and work together for their own good.— 
[J. W. Goodell, Madison Co, N Y. 

a a 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 2c p qt. At the meeting of the 
exchange directors last week no advance 
was made, although it is admitted by lead- 
ing dealers that the supply has been some- 
what reduced. The surplus west of the 
Hudson river remains at $1.09 p 40-qt can, 
including freight. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending June 1, were as 
follows: 








Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
Le ee 2,672 — 
D, Lack and W...... 28,970 650 —- 
CERES k5-00 cs 400h000c00 eee 2,280 _- 
N Y Cent (long haul). 26,000 540 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 10,517 125 250 
Susquehanna weer ° 727 — 
WV GRE TOCG., ce oc cece ck 10,059 1,247 — 
Lehigh Valley ..:..... 13,250 489 — 
Homer Ramsdell line 5,188 221 — 
New Haven ....%..... 8,505 _— os 
Other sources 5,350 125 — 
oo) a ns 9,076 250 
Daily average ...... 26,53 1,296 35 
Last week re 8,081 1,629 
Last year .-170,899 7,247 1,726 


At Philadelphia, price of milk as fixed 
by the exchange at its last meeting is 8c p 
at from June 1; this is %c less than was 
paid during May. From figure named pro- 
ducers pay the freight It is claimed by 
leading members of the exchange that the 
surplus was unmanageable and that some 
platform sales were made at 0c. to 80c p 
ean of 40 gts, while certain dealers were 
underselling on the street. 


FARM AND MARKET 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM FERMENTED 


LIQUORS, 
April, 1901. April, 1900 
Barrel tax pe eeee ee $0,978,266.69 $5,761,665.37 
FE re 364.59 585.42 
Retail dealers ...... 440.07 3,560.02 
Wholesale dealers 5,204.00 4,081.23 
Miscellaneous ....... 725.03 1,951.54 





Total ......00+.00+++$0;988,000.38 $5,771,843.58 


At New York, the long continued spell 
of bad weather has had a depressing effect 
on demand for hops and there is little busi- 
ness doing of importance. Prices are un- 
changed from last quotations. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y¥Y compare 
as follows: 

Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Sept 1 time 

May 31 last yr % last yr 

Domestic receipts...69 1,328 114,811 101,511 

Exports to Europe..96 86 68,050 42,706 

Imp’ts f’m Europe..24 21 5,290 5,749 
~New York. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: The rain and 
cold weather of the past fortnight have re- 
tarded vines, and yards are not in promis- 
ing condition. There are many missing 
hills. A number of yards are plowed up 
and as the season advances it is evident 
that others ought to have been. 

MADISON Co—Madison: Work in hop 
yards is behind. Old yards look well, but 
new ones very poor. Growers are not es- 
pecially elated over last year’s- better 
prices, at least not enough to increase their 
acreage. 

OTsEGO Co—East Worcester: There will 
be no larger acreage harvested than last 
year, and I think scarcely as large. Many 
yards that were nearly.run out have been 
plowed up, and there were few new yards 
last spring. A few small yards have been 
set this:spring, but farmers did not. plant 
heavily for fear of overdoing this specialty. 


a 


Grange Notes. 


DELAWARE. 


Let us be regular attendants at each 
meeting, for in this way we gain the real 
benefit of the order by keeping up its work 
and thereby increasing its interest, and by 
giving our influence for others to do the 
same.—[Mrs O. W. Eastburn. 


NEW YORK. 


Geddes of Onondaga Co will meet month- 
ly during the summer. The meeting, May 
30, at the home of Mr and Mrs Hubbell, 
consisted of a program appropriate to Me- 
morial day; a paper was read on The orig- 
in and history of the tulip. 





Additional Tobacco Notes. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The rainy, cold weather 
has held plants back somewhat and trans- 
planting is somewhat delayed. Many beds 
contained plants plenty large, May 25 or 
earlier. But little change in varieties be- 
ing planted. Very little old tobacco is now 
held by growers. 

NEw YorK—The continuous rainy weath-, 
er has retarded the growth of tobacco 
plants in Onondaga Co, but with a little 
warm weather some beds will be ready 
for transplanting. There are plenty of 
plants if there is the right weather to 
grow them. There will be about the usual 
acreage; no increase. All Havana seed, 
There are about 100 cs old tobacco left in 
fzrowers’ hands, held at about 8 to 10c p 
lb. Frank Holmes sold his ’99 crop to N, 
Shepherd of Marcellus at 9c through, also 
his 1900 crop to J. Munroe of Baldwinsville 
at 9 and 2c.. Frank Burleton also sold his 
1900 crop to the same parties. With a lit- 
tle dry weather plants will be ready June 
17, which is as early as usual.——-Plant beds 
in Chemung Co have been retarded some- 
what by cold wet weather, but at this date 
with more favorable weather they are ad- 
vanecing quite fast. Some growers report 
plants rotting quite badly. Some will begin 
to set June 5, weather being favorable. The 
acreage will be about 10% less this year, as 
compared with last season. Last year’s 
crop nearly all sold, with the exception of 
a few growers, who would not accept the 
low prices offered. James Warren had 
about 80 es old tobaG » on hand, but sold 
the past week 30 cs to N Y parties at an 
average price of 16c p Ib. Dealers have 
been in this section the past few days, try- 
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ing to buy -unsold -erops; prices offered 
somewhat better than early in the season. 


Additional Farm Markets. 
At Buffalo, cattle somewhat irregular in 


price, steers and cows shade lower, good 
fat steers in quite liberal supply. Receipts 
Monday of this week 170 cars. Export and 
shipping steers $5.25@5.90, tops 5.90@6, 
butcher and native stock 4.40@5.50, bulls 
and oxen 3.70@4.75, stockers and feeders 3.75 
@4.65. Hogs also shade lower. Monday of 
this week, when 120 double decks came in. 
Medium and heavy droves sold at 6@6.05, 
yorkers 5.95@6.05, pigs 5.90@5.97144. Sheep 
fairly active at decline. Receipts Monday 
of this week 100 double decks. About 22 
joads of hold-overs were also on the mar- 
ket. Mixed sheep sold at 4@4.10, wethers 

.25, top lambs 55.15. 

At Syracuse, creamery tub butter 20@21¢ 
p lb, prints 21@22c, dairy 16@18c, new 
cheese 8@9c, old 10@1l1c, eggs 13c p dz, live 
fowls 10@10%c p lb, turkeys 10@12c, broil- 
ers 35c d w. Potatoes 45@50c p bu, beans 
$2.25@2.50, apples 1@1.25, asparagus 5c p 
bch. State corn 49c p bu, No 2 white oats 
36c, bran 17 p ton, middlings 19, hay 12@17. 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, June 3—Cheese sold well 
this week, especially small sizes, which are 
searce. In fact, there was no surplus of 
any kind. Sales were 2100 bxs, less than 
one year ago. So many milk stations and 
condenseries are in operation to take the 
milk. that the amount of cheese made is 
necessarily less than in former years. 
Quite a number of factories are not run- 
ning this season, which were in full blast 
a year ago. Feed never was more luxu- 
riant at this season of the year, and the 
factories now open are getting their full 
usual supply. But this does not make 
up for those that are closed, some of which 
were among the largest in this section. 
Other parts of the country, where milk 
stations are not so numerous, are proba- 
bly producing as much cheese as ever, and 
some decline is looked for before _ this 
month is over. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 230 bxs at 8%4c, 2765 at 8%c; large 
white, 725 at 8%c, 110 at 8%4c; small white, 
200 at 8%c, 180 at 9c; small colored, 240 
at 9c, 112 at 9%c. Total 4562 bxs, against 
6660 last year. 

Curb sales were. 650 bxs large colored at 
&5gc, 563 small colored at 9%c, 124 do at 
9i4c. 

Creamery butter, 95 pkgs at 19c, 130 at 
1914c, 4 cases prints at 2014c, 75 do at 21c, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


77° 








Wheat | Oats 
Cash orspot |——————| 
} 1901 | 1900 


Corn | 





1901 | 1900 } 


1901 | 1900 




















Chicagco.. ..++..0+| 7544) .66 37 2) 
New \ork.......- 81%) .71% 421 | .26 
ee ere — | =m td | é 3 
Toledo ........+.: 76%! .74%| 44 | .383,| .29°°| .23% 
St Lonis....-.....| .%4 -70 ALM) 3: | 29 21% 
Minneapolis. .... 74 65 Ul, 35% 2734) .225%4 
Liverpool ........ 28534) 8549 33% 54 —-|o 
At Chicago, the wheat market has been 


a quiet affair much of the time, price range 
narrow, undertone one of fair steadiness, 
accompanied by some strength, July deliv- 
ery advancing to 75%c p bu, cash lots of 
contract grade a shade premium. At pres- 
ent traders generally regard crop prospects 
good, although there was some apprehen- 
sion much of last week and into the pres- 
ent week, over drouth reports from the 
northwest. Harvest operations are being 
pushed in the southern edge of the winter 
wheat belt and traders are paying but lit- 
tle attention to reperts of insect damage. 
Exports of wheat and flour are fairly 
liberal, yet Europe is an indifferent buy- 
er, owing to generally good promise in con- 
tinental crops, with the exception of Ger- 
many: it now seems easily possible that 
Germany may be obliged to import con- 
siderable quantities of breadstuffs for fu- 


ture requirements. 
Corn traders have watched crop and 
weather conditions very closely, but the 


speculative business has not been especial- 
by large. The undertone is one of general 
steadiness. An enormous acreage is con- 
ceded; on the other hand, the crop iS back- 
ward and will need good climatic conditions 
to make up for lost time. The cash move- 
ment is without special significance, pur- 
chases fair on both domestic and export 
account, and car lots in good demand. No 2 
in store quotable around 43@44%c p bu, July 
delivery 44@45c. 

Unfavorable crop advices brought moder- 
ate strength to oats, July selli.g freely at 
28@28%c p bu. The feeling is quite 
unsettled and the trade not a unit in an- 
ticipating material damage to ihe new crop. 
The exports are small. 

Rye continued dull under small offerings 
and lack of demand. The feeling was gen- 
erally steady with No 2 in store quotable 
around 51%@53c p bu, Sept nominally 5bic. 


Barley quotably unchanged, receipts 
small, buyers taking hold indifferently un- 
less quality or price attractive. Quotations 


cover a range of 45@55c p bu for low grade 
to choice. 

Timothy seed showed fair firmness, with 
sparing sales of Sept at $3.40 p 100 Ibs; 
cash offerings small and salable on the 
basis of 3.35@3.40 for contract grade. Clover 
dull with prime nominally 9.50 p 100 bbs; 
other grass seeds neglected. 

At New York, grain market generally 
firm, but not especially active at shade 
higher prices. No 2 red wheat in elevator 
sold around §1%c p bu, corn 49%c, oats 33c, 
rye 58@59c, barley 55@63c, clover seed $9.50 
@10.50 p 100 lbs, timothy seed 1.90@2.50. 
Flour continues quiet. Fancy spring pat- 
ents $4.05@4.55 p bbl, do winter 3.90@4, 
os straights 3.75@3.90, do winter 3.40@ 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1901] 1900] 1901] 1900} 1901] 1900 

Chicago. Pi 100 Ibs .. | $6 10}$5.75! $5.95] $5.15| $4.75| 35.80 
New York. --ee| 6.10) 5.75) 6.25) 5.35) 4.65) 5.6 
Buffalo.......... 6.00) 5.75) 6.10) 5.25) 4.40] 5.50 
Kansas City ......... 5.85) 5.60) 5.85) 5.05) 4.75) 5.25 
Pittsourg...... | 5.90! 560 6.00 525! 4.40\ 5.00 
At + arg cattle salesmen have found 


little or no difficulty in disposing of 20,000 
to 25,000 animals every business day and 
at practically steady to firm prices. At 
outside quotations buyers showed a little 
reluctance, yet the best droves crossed the 
scales at $5.75@6.10. All classes of buy- 
ers were represented and there is a liberal 
movement to the east and on export ac- 
count. Beef cattle are now 35@50c higher 
than one year ago. 

Cattle buyers are beginning to discrimi- 
nate against all “grassy” lots, i e, animals 
which show the effect of liberal pasturage 


THE LATEST 


on fresh and succulent grass. This is true 
of beef steers and also of lower grades of 
butcher stock, including dry cows and 
bulls. The market in the main is active 
and steady. Stock cattle in liberal sup- 
ply, and farmers have paid some very high 
prices around 5c p lb for selected feeders; 


popular prices for young feeders $4.25@ 
4.75, with plain stockers 3.50@4. Fancy 
milch cows sell well, but plain animals 


5 p head lower. 

Fancy beef steers, : 5 85@6 (Ww Canners, ‘= 3 25 
Good to extra. 5 VOGS 7. 75 Feeders, selected, 404 485 
Common to fair, S474 Stockers. 450 to 850 Iba. 3 0 0) 425 
Good native heifers, G5 00 Calves, 300 1bs up, 300@ 850 
Fair to choice cows, 325@475 Calves, veal, 450@ 625 
Poor to fancy bulls, 250@450 Milch cows, each, 80 01M 55.00 

It has been a 6c hog market mach of the 
time, with some choice droves in the recent 
past touching $6@6.05 and large numbers 
erossing the scales at 5.95 downward to 5.80. 
No new developments are noted, packers 
and shippers all buying freely, especially 
choice heavy weights. 

Sheep have been in large supply and this 
has given buyers a slight advantage. Com- 
mon native stock dull and easy, choice 
wethers and yearlings fairly steady; heavy 
shorn lambs in ample supply. Quotations 
cover a range of $3.50@4.15 for good to fair 
sheep and 4.25@4.65 for good to choice weth- 
ers and yearlings. Colorado shorn lambs sold 
around 5@5.25, unshorn 5.40@5.60, common 
to choice spring lambs 4.75@6. 

At Pittsburg, good cattle steady, com- 
mon grades slightly lower. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 85 cars. Quotations 
revised as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Iba, $5 65@5 90 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 475 
Good, 1290 to 13001tbs, 550@560 Poor to good fat come, “=< 4 65 








Fair, 900 to 1100 iba, 475@5 20 Heifers, er to 1100 Ibs, 4 00@5 10 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 425@i75 Bologna cows,phd, 15 00 
Rough, half fat, 425@500 F'’sh cows & springers.20 00@55 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@475 Veal calves, 5 0066 00 


Hogs fairly active Monday of this week, 
when 55 double decks came in. Heavy 
droves sold at $6 p 100 lbs, medium heavy 
yorkers 5.95, light yorkers 5.90, pigs 5.85@ 
5.90. Best grades sheep steady, others low- 
er. Sheep sold at 3.50@4.40, lambs 4@5.35. 
Receipts Monday of this week 30 double 
decks. 

At New York, cattle fairly active, prices 
shade lower on steers. Ordinary to choice 
native steers sold at $5@6.10 p 100 lbs, com- 
mon stags 3, bulls 3.40@4.50, do extra fat 
4.75@4.90, cows 2.50@4.35, heifers 4.50@5.20. 
Veal calves in active demand at advanced 
prices. Poor to prime sold at 4@6, tops 
6.15. Sheep in moderate supply and steady, 
lambs lower. Hogs firm at 5.95@6.25. 

At London, American cattle reported 
slow at i10%@412c p lb estimated dressed 
weight, tops 12%c, sheep steady at 12@ 
13c, lambs 1l4c. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, a fair trade is noted, yet the 
demand is not as marked as earlier in the 
season. Receipts are ample, good to choice 





horses steady, medium grades quiet at a 

slight decline. Quotations are revised as 

follows: 
Express and heavy draft............ $75@250 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks....... ----60@135 
CPTIAS CORMIB i coe ss sc ccccscecsccccec 300@700 
NOES once as anidces s0sivaesccensseeueas -- 100500 
De OMB. 0.00 :06.sccdsisacons --65@175 
General purpose... naakodesubeen aos eeu 
Western FrANGS®zs.. ... 22 .ccccsccccoes 35@75 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 


which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr con- 





signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. \When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually see 
cured. 


Beans, 


At New York, trade rather quiet. Choice 
marrow $2.50@2.52% p bu, medium 2.10, pea 
1.75@2, red kidney 1.50@2.02%, white kid- 
ney 2.10@2.15, yellow eye 2.75@2.80. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, generally unchanged. 
Choice to fancy evap’d apples 6@7c p Ib, 
prime 5%@5%c, chops 75c@$1.50 p 100 Ibs, 
sun-dried 2@3%4c, raspberries 19@20c p Ib, 
blackberries 5% @6c, apricots 7@13c, 
peaches peeled 10@18c, pears 5@10c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, tone of market slightly 
firmer under more moderate offerings. 
State and Pa prime at mark 13%c p dz, 
western 12@13%c, choice Ky 11@12c, west- 
ern, loss off 13%@14c. 

At Boston, under liberal arrivals some 
stock has accumulated, and it takes strict- 
ly prime lI6ts to bring top prices. Nearby 
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fancy 16c p dz, eastern 124%4,@i4c, Vt and 


N H choice 124%@l4c, Mich 13%c, western 
11%@l13c, southern 11@12c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples firm at $2.50@4.50 
p bbl, strawberries steady when choice at 
4@12c p qt, N C cherries 60@75c p 8-lb 
bskt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices irregular. Bran $17 
@19 p ton, middlings 18@19, red dog 20, lin- 
seed meal 27@27.50, cottonseed meal 25, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 8214@ 
85c, brewers’ meal ands grits 1.18@1.21, 
coarse corn meal 98c@1.01. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prices generally 
Prime timothy 87%@92%c p 100 lbs, 
85c, No 2 75@80c, No 3 70@75c, clover 
70@75Ee, clover 60@70c, straw 95c@$1. 

At Boston, choice grades about steady. 
Prime timothy $18.50@19 p ton, No 1 17@ 


steady. 
No 1 
mixed 


18, No 2 15.50@16.50, No 3 14@15, choice fine 
14@15, clover mixed 14@14.50 clover 14, 
prime rye straw 20@21, oat 9@9.50. 
Potatoes. 
At New York, prime old stock firm at 
higher prices, southern irregular. State 


and western $2.37@2.50 p 180 lbs, state 2.37 


@2.50 p sack, southern 3@5 p bbl, Bermuda 
2.50@5.50. 

At Boston, under moderate receipts and 
good demand prices have _ steadily ad- 


vanced. Aroostook Green Mts 85@90c p bu, 
Hebrons 80@85c, Rose 75@85c, Dakota Red 
&5c, York state white 85c, southern 3@5 p 


bbl. 
Poultry. 
At New York, steady under a good de- 
mand. Live spring chickens 16@22c p Ib, 


fowls 10c, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 50@75c p 
pair, geese 70c@$1, pigeons 25@35c, iced tur- 
keys 7@9c p lb, broilers 20@35c, fowls 7@9c. 

At Boston, live fowls in good demand at 
10@10%+c p Ib, spring chickens 20@25c, 
northern and eastern fresh killed fowls 10 
@l4c, chickens 25@35c, pigeons 75c@$1.25 p 
dz, western iced turkeys 7144@9c p lb, fowls 
9@10c, spring chickens 20@25c. 

Vegetables. 

At Netw York, southern onions $1.75@2 p 
bbl, squash 50c@1 p cra, string beans 40c@1 
p cra, turnips 1 p 100 bchs, peppers 1@1.50 
p carrier, celery 1@1.75 p case, egg plant 
1.25@2.50 p bx, green peas 1.25@1.50 p % bbl, 
spinach 1@1.25 p bbl, lettuce 1@2, cabbage 
1@1.25, tomatoes 2.50@2.75 A. carrier, beets 
2.50@3 p 100 bchs, kale 35@50ec p bbl, extra 
large asparagus firm at 305 p dz bchs, fair 
to prime 1.50@3.50, cucumbers 1@1.50 p bskt. 

Wool. 


Market quiet but steady at recent 
tations. See Commercial Agriculture. 
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A POTATO BUC 


is most useful when he is dead. Kill him 
with “ BOXAL,” and prevent blight by the 
same operation. $1 buys 10 pounds, 


Catalogue No. 23 free. 
BOWKER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The butter market continues steady and 
practically unchanged. Receipts show a 
material increase, but quality also improves 
and stocks are well handled. Long lines of 
choice makes are in demand for storage 
purposes. A fair amount of movement is 
noted in this direction. At New York, sup- 
ply is fairly liberal and some surplus re- 
ported, but dealers do not put on any es- 
pecial pressure to sell, and situation con- 
tinues healthy. Prices on top grades hold 
firm and _ considerable confidence is ex- 
pressed in the situation. Outlook for June 
make generally very good. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
 aheee --19@19%ec 1914@20c 18@18%c 
cere .20@20%c 20%@2ic 19@19%c 
| eer ,.18@18%4c 18%@19c 17@17%c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
19@20c p lb, prints 20@21c, dairy 18@19c.— 
At Buffalo, prints 18@19c, tubs 17%@18c, 
dairy 10@16c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 21 
@22c, prints 22@23c, dairy 15@18c.—At 
Rochester, extra Elgin 19@20c, state 18@ 
19¢. 

At New York, tone of market steady for 
choice makes. Cmy extra 19@19%c p Ib, 
firsts 18@18%c, fcy state dairy 18c, firsts 
17@1l7%ec, imt cmy 138@16%c, rolls 11@13c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, tone of 
market steady. Extra Elgin and other sep- 
arator cmy 19@19%c p lb, firsts 18@18%c, 
ladle 12@14c. At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 
22@22%c, tubs 21@21%c, O and Pa cmy 18% 
@19c, dairy 13@14c, rolls 10c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady. 
Fancy Elgin cmy 19%@20%c p Ib, state 
emy 17@18c, dairy 12c.—-At Columbus, cmy 
tubs 18%4c, prints 1914c, dairy I1lc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy firm at 2ic p Ib, firsts 19@20c, extra 
gathered cmy 19c, firsts 17@18c, imt cmy 
16@18%4c, ladle 13@16c, dairy 17@20c, rolls 
10@14c. . 

At Boston, receipts liberal, but general 
ly well handled. Vt and N H cmy extra 
20c p lb, N Y 20c, western 19%c, Vt dairy 
extra 18c, N Y 17%c, firsts 16@l7c, imt 
cmy 13%4@l5c, ladle 10@14c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Receipts of cheese show some increase 
at leading trade centers, but are generally 
well handled. At large eastern markets 
prices rule shade higher under good home 
and export demand. Quality of arrivals 
fairly good, some lots grading prime, while 
others continue to run rather irregular. 
Output must soon be heavier and dealers 
act conservatively. 

New York State—At Albany, choice 
cheddars 8@9c p lb, flats 74@8%c.—At Buf- 
falo, fancy new 8@9c, skims 3@6c.—At 
Rochester, twins 12c. 

At New York, market well cleaned up. 
Fancy new small 914,@914c p lb, do large 
8%@8%c, fair 8%4@8%e, light skims 6%4@ 
74%c, full skims 2c. 

At Ogdensburg, 1816 boxes sold Satur- 
day, June 1, at 8@8%%c p Ib. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
York state firm at 8%@9%c 
burg, choice new Ohio 9144@10c, N Y 10c, 
limburger 14@1414c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 11%c p Ib, 
twins 12c, cheddars 12c.—At Columbus, N 
Y cheddars 13%c, state flats 11%c, lim- 
burger 16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice new 
York state firm at 94%.@10c p Ib. 

At Boston, firm under moderate receipts. 
N Y twins extra 9%c p Ib, firsts 8@9c, Vt 
twins extra 91%4c, firsts 8@9c, western twins 
extra 9c, fair to good 7@8c, Ohio flats 8@ 
8i4¢c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1.50 
@2 p bbl, cabbage 1.25@1.75, beans 2.10@2.25 
p bu, strawberries 12@15c p at, radishes 80c 
@1. 25 p 100 behs, asparagus 9.50@11.50, car- 
rots 2@3, lettuce 2@3. Eggs 14@l5c p dz, 
live chickens 14@15c p Ib, turkeys 11@12c, 
ducks 8@9c, broilers 24@26c d w. Corn 52@ 
B4c p bu, oats 32@35c; bran 19@20 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 26, middlings 19@21, hay 
14@17. 

At Buffalo, eges 11@12%4c p dz, live tur- 
keys 7@8c p Ib, spring chickens 25@27c, 
fowls 10@lic, ducks 30@40c each, geese 50 
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@iic, pigeons 20@30c p pair. Potatoes 60 
@6ic p bu, beets 25c, carrots 25@30c, pars- 
nips 25@30c, new potatoes 5@5.50 p bbl, 
asparagus 75¢c@$1.25 p dz bchs, cucumbers 
50c@1 yp dz, lettuce 1.25@1.75 p bbl, spinach 
Wbc, rhubarb 10c p dz bchs, radishes i0c. 
Corn 4514%¢c p bu, No 2 white clipped oats 
323%c, corn meal 95c p 100 lbs, middlings 
90c, bran 35c. 


At Rochester, eggs 14c p dz, live fowls 
10c p lb, turkeys 10c, or 12@13c d w, ducks 
12@138c, geese 11@12c. Corn meal $21@22 p 
ton, bran 20@21, middlings 20@21, hay 16@ 
18, rye straw 11@16. Apples 75c@1 p bu, 
beans 1.75@2.10, green peas 1.75, potatoes 
50@65c, spinach 50c, celery 40@50c p dz 
behs, lettuce 25@60c, radishes 25c. 

At Watertown, potatoes 40@45c p bu, 
beans $2.10@2.25, strawberries 12c p qt, cu- 
cumbers 40c p dz. Eggs 124%@13%4c p dz, 
live fowls 10c p lb, turkeys 10@12c, broilers 
16c, steers 4%@5c, veal calves 4160, spring 
lambs 8c. Hay 15@17.50 p ton, rye straw 
13@14, corn meal 21, bran 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
York state potatoes 60@7ic p bu, Mich 50@ 
65c, southern $2.50@4.50 Pp bbl, cabbage 50 
@60c, egg plant 2@2.75 p % bbl, cucumbers 
75c@1.25 p bskt, beans 75c@1. 10, peas 75c@ 
1.25. Apples 3.50@4.50 p bbl, strawberries 
5@10c p qt. Eggs 12@13\4c p dz, live fowls 
10@10%c, spring chickens 17@ 25¢, fowls 9@ 
10c p Ib d w, broilers 25@35c, turkeys 10@ 
2c. Bran 17@17.50 p ton, timothy hay 13.50 
@17, rye straw 12.50@18, No 2 Pa red wheat 
79@80c p bu, corn 48c, No 2 white clipped 
Oats 3444c. 


At Pittsburg, N C strawberries 8@12%c 
p qt, do Ohio $2.75@3 p 24 qt cra, tomatoes 
2@2.25 p carrier, radishes 15@20c p dz bchs, 
beets 50@60c, leeks 15@25c, green onions 10 
@l5ic, rhubarb 10@15c, beans 2@2.25 p bu, 
green peas 1.25@1.50, spinaph 40@45c, as- 
paragus 45@50c p dz behs, salsify 25@30c. 
Eggs 114%@13%4c p dz, live fowls 10@1ic p 
lb, spring chickens 25@30c, turkeys 6@ic, 
ducks 8@9c. Wheat 74@75c p bu, corn 47% 
@48c, No 2 white oats 34@34%c. recleaned 
clover seed 6.65@6.90, timothy 2@2.10, red 
top 90c@1.10, middlings 16@18, bran 15@ 
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15.50, timothy hay 14@15.75, prairie 12@12.50, 
rye straw 10.60@11. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 74c 
p bu, corn 48%c, oats 30c, bran $15 p ton, 
middlings 16@17.50, hay 10.50@14.50. Eggs 
10@1lc p dz, live spring chickens 17c p Ib, 
fowls 8%c, turkeys 6c, ducks 6c. Straw- 
berries 1.50@2 p 24-qt cra, apples 3.50@4.25 
p bbl. Patatoes 65@70c p bu, cucumbers 40 
@4ic p dz, green peas 1.50@1.75 p bu. Live 
steers 4.85@5.65 p 100 lbs, veal calves 3@6.25, 
hogs 5.55@5.90, lambs 4.50@6.50. 


At Columbus, wheat 73@75c p bu, corn 
43@45c, oats 28@30c, bran $17 p ton, shorts 
16, middlings 18, screenings 16, hay 12@14, 
rye straw 8. Live steers 4.40@4.75 p 100 Ibs, 
veal calves 5@5.25, hogs 6.10@6.25, spring 
lambs 8@8.50. Eggs 10c p dz, live fowls 8c 
p lb, turkeys 8c, ducks 8c, broilers 16c d w. 
Potatoes 70@72c p bu, red onions 80@85c, 
turnips 25@35c, cabbage 20 p ton, apples 
4.50@4.75 p bbi, strawberries 8@10c p qt. 
Prime clover seed 12 p 100 Ibs, timothy 3.10 
@4.25, red top 5.75@10.50. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 138c p 
dz, live winter chickens 15@18c p lb, springs 
25@27, fowls 10c, ducks 84%@9c. Wheat 7814c¢ 
p bu, corn 47%%c, oats 3144@382c, rye 58@59c, 
timothy hay 14.50@17, clover mixed 13.50@ 
15.50, rye straw 9@15.50, bran 16.50@18, mid- 
dlings 16@18. Potatoes 60@80c p bu, cab- 
bage 60@90c p cra, spinach 25@30c p bu, 
green peas 1, celery 1.50@2 p cra, asparagus 
1@1.80 p dz bchs. Apples 3@4.25 p_ bbl, 
strawberries 5@9c p qt. 


The Outlook for Broom Corn in the 
west, where this crop is chiefly grown, is 
not especially brilliant. In the lil broom 
corn district the season has been rather 
unfavorable to date, and many of the old 
growers will reduce their acreage, this de- 
cision due in part to prevailing low prices. 
Outside the old-established broom corn dis- 
trict of Ill, farmers show some tendency 
to grow a liberal area, yet this increase 
in new fields may not aggregate as much 
as the decrease in the old. In Kan the out- 
look is for a full area, perhaps a slight 
increase. 











—DE LAVAL— 





CREAM SEPARATORS 





Great as has been the previous superiority of the 
De Laval machines to other separators the latest 20TH 


CENTURY “Alpha” 


developments place them still 


further beyond the possibility of attempted competition 
from anything else in the shape of a cream separator. 


MAY, 1901, STYLES, CAPACITIES AND PRICES. 


Old Style “Strap ” Humming-Bird, 


Improved “ Crank” Humming-Bird, 


Improved “ Dairy Special,” 


Improved Jron-Stool Baby No. 4, - 
Improved Iron-Stool Baby No. 2 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 2 


250 lbs., - 65.00 
° 325 Ibs., - 85.00 
450 lbs., 100.00 
600 Ibs., 125.00 
600 Ibs., 125.00 


Improved High-Frame Baby No. 3, 1,000 Ibs., - 200.00 


Improved Dairy Steam-Turbine, 


1,000 ibs., - 225.00 


Send for «20th Century” catalogue. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranpotpx & Canat Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
I eae RRRSROEEREEEEIe 


103 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


1102 ArcH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


827 Commissioners ST., 
MONTREAL. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The president and cabinet have decided 
that the action of the Cuban constitutional 
convention was not a “substantial’’ compli- 
ance with the terms of the Platt amend- 
ment, being unsatisfactory as to coaling 
stations, sanitation and intervention. The 
Cubans took from the coaling stations 
paragraph of the Platt amendment its 
obligatory character, and merely author- 
ized the Cuban government, in its judg- 
ment, to allow the U S to possess coaling 
or naval stations. The U S wiil insist on 
an absolute agreement to grant us these 
coaling stations. In the matter of inter- 
vention our objection is that the Cubans 
have so changed this vitally important 
part of the Platt amendment as to make 
our right to intervene an ambiguous and 
doubtful matter, whereas we insist on a 
straight, unequivocal acknowledgment of 
our right to intervene when in our judg- 
ment intervention is necessary to assure 
Cuban independence or a stable govern- 
ment. 
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The need of legislation affecting the Phil- 
ippines, especially in the matter of tariff 
duties, has given rise to a belief at Wash 
—_ extra session of congress will be 
called. 





Flags are fiying all over Italy announc- 
ing the birth of a daughter to Queen He- 
lena. The princess will be named Yolanda 
Margherita. 





Mrs McKinley withstood her long jour- 
ney across the continent without serious 
results, and is now resting comfortably 
at the White House. She is still very weak 
and her physicians do not yet consider her 
out of danger. 





The U S supreme court has adjourned 
until Oct*without announcing decisions in 
the remaining insular cases. This is in- 
terpreted as meaning that the court does 
not consider the status of the Philippines 
as parallel with that of Porto Rico. The 
govt intends to continue collecting duties 
upon Philippine merchandise. Solicitor 
Gen Richards believes that the president 
is free to govern the Philippines under the 
Spooner act as their needs may require. 





An approximate estimate places the dam- 
ages sustained by farmers during the 
floods along the line of the Tenn river 
from Chautauqua to Mussell shoals canal 
at between $125,000 and $150,000. The farm- 
ers along the river in Madison, Morgan 
and Marshall counties, Ala, will lose from 
$15,000 to $30,000. In most places in Ala 
where the water overflowed the crops are 
a total loss. 





Two Filipinos who appeared at the U S 
embassy at London asked Ambassador 
Choate for passports “as residents of the 
Philippine islands, and as such entitled to 
the protection of the U S.” The ambassa- 
dor referred to Sec Hay for authority in 
the case, and was ordered to comply with 
the request. 

The final census report on the popula- 
tion of the U S shows that excluding D C, 
which is in effect a municipality, R I, with 
407 inhabitants to the square mile in 1900, 
is the most densely settled state in the 
Union, while Mass comes next with not 
quite 349 inhabitants to the square mile. 
N J, with a little more than 250 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile, is the third state 
in point of density of population, while 
Ct, with somewhat more than 187 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile, occupies fourth 
place. Alaska has, on the average, but 
one-tenth of one person to the square 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The New Catalogue of the De Laval 


“20th Century” Cream Separators describes 
the recent improvements made to bring 
these well-known separators still nearer 
to perfection. It also gives 20 reasons why 
any farmer who has five or more cows 
should have a separator, and describes in 
detail the principles of construction of the 
“Alpha-Disc” system of separators. A copy 
will be sent free to anyone mentioning this 
paper. We learn that the De Laval Sep- 





arator Co is to have an exhibit at the Pan- 
American exhibition, and they invite our 
readers to look them up when they 
Buffalo this summer, 


visit 


mile, and Nev only four-tenths of one per- 
son to the square mile. The newly ac- 
quired territory of Hawaii shows an aver- 
age density of population of not quite 24 
persons, ranging in this respect between 
Me, with 23.2 persons, and Ark, with 24.7 
persons to the square mile. 





Oil wells that flow in large quantity have 
been struck near New Orleans and in Tenn 
about 100 miles northeast of Nashville. 


The generals of the allied troops in Pe- 
kin have decided to transfer the adminis- 
tration of the city’s govt to Chinese offi- 
cials, and steps to that end have already 
been begun. Count von Waldersee and 
staff have left the city and the troops of 
all the allied forces are rapidly departing, 
leaving only the limit quota of guards 
agreed upon. 





Alexander B, Winton, who started from 
San Francisco in an automobile in an at- 
tempt to cross the continent has aban- 
doned the trip. The machine, a gasoline 
carriage, stalled in a sandhill near Win- 
nemucca, Nev. The projected trip would 
Lave amounted to about 4000 miles and the 
chauffeur was to have delivered a packet 
from Gen Shafter to Gen Miles. 





The Christian Science suit in Boston, 
Mass, will doubtless prove interesting as 
possibly throwing much light on the new 
denomination which still remains a mys- 
tery to so many people. By the religious 
census of 1890 the Christian Scientists were 
reported as numbering less than 9000 in the 
whole U §S with church property amount- 
ing to $41,000. To-day they are believed 
to number over 1,000,000 and their church 
property is reckoned by millions. 





U S Senator Cullom says that we must 
either make a new treaty with Great Brit- 
ain or get rid of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
before congress can authorize the construc- 
tion of a Nicaraguan canal. He thinks 
nothing can be done until the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty is abrogated either by agree- 
ment or by legislative enactment. He is 
in favor of abrogation by agreement and 
believes that Great Britain will agree with- 
out asking anything unreasonable _ in 
return. 


An organization which includes many 
former prominent insurgents, among them 
Geronimo and Buencamino, has been 
formed at Manila to assist the govt in re- 
storing peace. One of its acts is the sup- 
plying of 2000 laborers in the Bengeret dis- 
trict with work in building roads. 





Oil men believe that an oil-bearing for- 
mation underlies the Puget sound region, 
because of a discovery of black petroleum 
at a depth of about 200 feet in an oil well 
four miles west of Tenino and 14 miles 
south of Olympia, Wash. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 


The beet crop in the Arkansas valley of 
Colorado is coming splendidiy. A very 
liberal acreage being grown for the Ameri- 
can beet sugar company’s factory at Rocky 
Ford, Col. Although this is one of the 
largest factories in the world, it will be 
crowded to its utmost to work up the year’s 
crop. The almost fabulous profits made by 
beet growers in this vicinity last year were 
due to the extraordinarily heavy yield per 
acre of marvelously rich beets. The crop is 
insured by irrigation. Further down the val- 
ley, especially in Prowers Co, adjoining 
Kansas, results have been even more phe- 
nomenal. A mammoth factory will be built 
at Holly, Prowers C9, Col, as soon as 
enough settlers locate there to grow the 
beets. Great inducements to settlers are 
therefore offered by the Arkansas valley 
sugar beet and irrigated land company, 
whose headquarters are at the thriving 
town of. Holly, Col. 





A Wonderful Enterprise—The success of 
the International Stock Food Co of Minne- 
apolis is attested to by the fact that a 
large new building has recently been occu- 
pied because of the great demand for the 
food. The company sells its goods under 
a positive guarantee. It will refund any 
man’s money if the food fails to give satis- 
faction or will pay $1000 in cash to anyone 
who proves that the company refuses to 
fulfill its guarantee. The company will 

~gsend its $3000 book to anyone who will 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


answer the following four questions: 
Did you ever use International Stock Food 
for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, colts, calves, 


lst— 


2d—Is it for sale in your 
town in 25-lb pails? 8d—How many head 
of stock do you own? 4th—Name this 
paper. Every reader should answer these 
questions and get the book. 


lambs or pigs? 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


~~ a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the . At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
and live stock of all kinds, s , fruits and 
_— or situations wanted. In fact, anything 


.THE ADDRESS must be counted part 

tisement, and each initial, or a number, aR pe ps 

—. == Ee Segemetey each order, and advertise- 

Tess 

i ats te a on, a3 we cannot forward re 
COPY must be received Friday t t 

in issue of the _ following week. yr 
FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 

rates, but will be charged at the r ar rate of sixty 

a" = line each insertion, to go on another page. 

LACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
allowed under this head, 

authnaiie o's laws ams thus making a small adv as 
THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exch ag ertising 

ot, five cents a word each insertion. — . 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











—==B 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, ) rk ultry, dressed 
E. B. WOODWARD. 302 Greenwich 


calves, game, etc. 
st. N'Y 
yon = COCHRAN, o—_ ond produce comeniaton 
c aspara : ay 
Washington St, New » tries specialties. 


OOM Pahoaipnte ns * Mshest prices. F. 
AGENTS WANTED. 




















$ 15 A week and expenses, yearly contract, weekly 
e pay, for_men with rig to sell Poultry Mixture 
in the country. We furnish bank feference of our relia- 
bility. EUREKA MFG CO, Dept 58, East St Louis, [lL 
E pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce nef Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


Con ofee eetite Leghorns, hatched jn gune,, lar in 

Nove r; strain; 26 eggs . E NES, 

North Hartland, Vis “BB § - 
MERICAN ultry and dog farm. Catal upon re- 
quest. GEO. D. WOOD & CO, Hartland ve” 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


OLLIE Shepherd pups for sale; 
importation, now ready. Call 
SCHERER, Manatawny oO, Pa. 


SLGIAN hares from prize stock. B_P Rocks. 
ame for prices and references. H. 8. CULP, Zanes- 


OGS—Be and Dachshunds. Writ a . HEP- 
oo ae pilates 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 














full blood, from_latest 
on or address R. W. 














G esee—-ve ay $4 to $7 a pound. Every farmer 
should cultivate it. We furnish instructions for 3 
cents. We buy old gum boots and shoes, beeswax, . 
etc. Best horse renovator on earth and guarantee heave 
cure, both recipes $1. A. ©. HARTZELL, Addison, Pa. 
V NELESS sweet potatoes—Choicest quality, largest 

yielder; plants mailed, 40 cents hundred; express 30; 
Jerseys same. GALEN BROSIUS, Tiffin, O. 


LIVE STOCK. 


~~) f id Ww LAC 
rations, rospectus free. Address ; BLACK, 
Ft McKavett, Tex, psorai 
HOICE pigs—Pure Poland-Chinas $5, Tamworths $, 
registered Originals. AUR McCAIN, Delaware, N J. 
s GRADE ewes, 60 lambs, 130 acres standing timber. 
SAM’L J. ADY, Sharon, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














Complete work, 523 pages, 54 ill 











F YOU want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 

any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, a ay: at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ii; price 
in OJ only 4c r word. If you want to reach the 
New England rural trade, the cheapest and most effective 
method ,1s to pay 4c per word for a little adv_in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department of the New England 
Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It is the eastern edition, 
as Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago is the western edi- 
tion, ef the A A weeklies. 
FARM paper free. Send 10 cents to pay postage and 

names and addresses of five of your farmer friends and 
we will send you the Missouri Valley Farmer one year 
free. Regular price $1. It is one of the best farm papers 
in the west and will tell you more about agriculture and 
live stock conditions in the great southwest than any 
other publication. It is filled with western stories and 
up-to-date articles about o rtunities in the west for 
farmers. MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER, Topeka, Kan. 


Splendid Results. 


Mary B. Brown, Delroy, Pa, writes: “TI 
am glad to tell vou of the splendid results 
I have had from advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column of American Agri- 
culturist. I received many more orders 
than I could fill.” 














Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 





(Copyright, 1901, by William Templer Becker.) 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

Dusk of Sunday evening found forty well- 
mounted, well-armed men in the stable 
yard at Guy Kent’s ranch. There was lit- 
tle time for discussion or conversation, for 
a long, hard ride was before them. The 
two guides set their watches exactly alike, 
and twenty men were told off twthe party. 
“At half past three we must be there, 
an’ ready to strike,’’ said Captain Rogers, 
addressing them all. ‘“‘The party thet gits 
there first must show a small light -which 
will be answered by th’ other. Major 
Pike, are yeh ready t’ move?” 

“Awaiting orders, captain,” and the ma- 
jor’s hand sought his forehead in the old, 
well-remembered salute. 

“Forward!” and two score determined 
men moved at the word, twenty command- 
ed by Rogers and guided by Campbell to 
take the path down the river and over 
the mountains, twenty in charge of Major 
Pike, with Larkin as guide, to traverse the 
southeast trail. 

The moon came up and assisted in show- 
ing the ways along which the silent horse- 
men rode in single file like the ghosts of 
an avenging army. There were no acci- 
dents, no incidents, the party guided by 
Larkin arriving at the dugway by the 
stream just as the first gray glimmerings of 
dawn were.coming on. The guide consult- 
ed his watch: “Three o’clock.” 

Scon he crept to the top of the bank, and 
taking a parlor match from. his_ pocket, 
drew it along his thigh. <A bright flame 
sprang up, which was answered by a tiny 
point of light away to the northwest. The 
guide crept back to his companions. 
“They’re there,’ he whispered. “Three 
twenty-five!’”’ They could distinguish Rog- 
ers’s men picking their way’ down the steep 
trail, and spreading out like’a great fan, 
ride at a gallop toward the buildings. 
“Three thirty,’ and Pike’s command came 
as one man from the ravine, completing 
the surrounding cordon as they swung to 
east and south. As yet not a sound ora 
sign of life came from the ranch build- 
ings, and the circle of avengers was draw- 
ing close when a dog set up a terrific 
barking. 

A face appeared at a window, and a re- 
volver shot rang out on the instant. “Close 
in!’”’ shouted Rogers, and every man set 
his face toward the house, from which 
shots were coming at. short intervals. 
Though surprised, the rustlers evidently 
meant to die hard. As yet not a bullet had 
found a mark, nor had thebesiegers fired 
a shot; neither had they seen a half-clad 
man ride bareback from an outbuilding 
outside the circle, and bending low over his 
horse’s neck, make for the pass at the 
ravine. He had nearly attained his object 
when Pike observed him and yelled: “Law- 
son! Take him, dead or alive.” A shower 
of bullets fell round the fugitive or whis- 
tled past his ears, but not one seemed to 
touch him, nor of his half-dozen pursuers 
was but one successful in intercepting him, 
a young man riding a gray horse. 

A fiendish smile of recognition and an 
oath on the part of Lawson, the crack of 
two revolvers, and the ruffian escaped down 
the ravine where pursuit was impossible. 
Steve was swaying in his saddle when 
Campbell rode to his side. ‘Larkin, are 
you hurt?” he cried. 

A wan smile flitted over Larkin’s face and 
the bridle rein dropped from his fingers. 
“Help me down, Dave,” he gasped. “I 
guess I’m done fur.” 

Gently Campbell lifted him to the ground, 
and tore the clothing from his .chest. An 
inch above, and to the left of the heart, 
appeared a small, blue-edged hole from 
which a few drops of blvod oozed. “What 
d’ye think of it?” the wounded man asked 
calmly. 

“Think it’s a good thing it wasn’t lower 
down. You’re worth a dozen dead men.” 

The sound of shots and shouts and of 
crashing wood gradually diminished until, 
save for the babble of voices, all was still. 
Two men came running across the turf to 
where Campbell supported his friend’s head 
on his knee. They were Guy Kent and 


Major Pike. The old man was half crazed 
with grief and anxiety. 
+ “Got yeh, didn’t he, th’ tarnal skunk!” 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


too, that’s th’ worst of it. Did he plug 
yeh bad, Stephen? Keep yer eye on th’ 
gun, now, boy, keep yer eye on th’ gun ang 
never say die. Is’t hurtin’ yeh much?” 
Major Pike examined the wound and ten- 


derly slipping his hand round to Steve’s 
back, looked up with an air of relief. “It 
is not necessarily a fatal-wound,’’ he an- 


nounced. “The bullet went clear through 
him, so there will be no probing for it. In 
the army 1 have known marty such to re- 
cover. Let us carry him down to the 
stream; it is shady there, and bathing the 
wound with cold water will do it no harm.” 

A victory the ranchmen had won, but at 
a cost of blood and life. Poor Matt Toby 
was still, shot thrqugh the heart by Yank 
Flint, and one of Richardson’s men lay 
beside him with a blue mark near his tem- 


ple. Lorimer’s left arm was broken, and 
there were several flesh wounds in the 
party. The young ruffian Steve had recog- 


nized on the train had died at the hands 
of Rogers, and a Mexican desperado had 
gone to keep him company. Bight living 
rustlers, more or less wounded, were se- 
curely bound and awaiting the short trial 
given on like occasions. Pedro, the Mexi- 
can, and the girl were missing. Evidences 
of guilt were everywhere present. In the 
corral were found cattle bearing the brands 
of nearly every ranchman there, Flint’s 
pocket contained Dandy Pete’s watch, and 
on the finger of another was found his dia- 
mond ring. It is scarcely necessary to go 
into the details of the short, decisive trial, 
or to describe the carrying out of the sen- 
tence planned beforehand. By noon of that 
day eight corpses swung from the branches 
of a nearby tree, and night witnessed 
twelve new graves On a Knoll where before 
there had been but one. When life was 
over, cowboy and rustler slept side by side. 
- Toward evening a consultation was held, 
the counsel of Major Pike being accepted. 


“Larkin must be taken straight to my 
house,” he said. ‘“‘Mrs Pike is the best 


nurse in the world, and if anyone can pull 
him through she can. We must make. a 
comfortable litter and carry him every 
step of the hundred or more miles. Aleck, 
take the best horse you can find in the sta- 
ble here and ride against time to Frank- 
lin. Have the doctor meet us at Richard- 
son’s ranch, which we ought to reach by 
to-morrow evening. In the meantime I 
took the precaution to bring with me some 
simple remedies with which we will dress 
the wound and make him as comfortable 
as possble. Mr Kent, select four of the 
best men for bearers; you and Campbell 
go along as attendants. I will overtake 
you before you reach Richardson’s. Lor- 
imer, you and the boys that are hurt had 
better get to a doctor as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

Tenderly they lifted the wounded youth 
and bore him away through the cool, dewy 
night. “Tramp, tramp,.tramp,” they went, 
over mountain, valley and plain, the 
bearers taking turns at their labor of love. 

At Richardson’s Major Pike overtook the 
party and while awaiting the arrival of the 
surgeon gave an account of the closing 
scenes at the rustler’s remdezvous. “We 
gathered up what was worth saving,” he 
said, “and set fire to the buildings. ‘‘The 
boys started homeward with the plunder, 











he cried. 


“And saved his own durn skin, 


. 


| BLooD and NERVE REMEDY 
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Jos. Horne & Co 


a 
Novelty Woolens and Silks 
We're beginning to clear up Summer Goods 


and this is the way we start. Hope you are 
interested enough to ask us for samples. 


WOOLENS— 


$3 — $3.50 a yard Paris Dress Novelties, $2 a 
yard. : i 
$1.75 and $2 a yard Dress Novelties, $1a yard. 
$1.75, $2 and $2.50 a yard Tailor Costume Mixed 
Cloths and Plain French Poplins, $1.25 a 


yard. 

$1.50 2 yard Silk Warp Crepe de Paris, 50ea 
yard. 

85c a yard Imported Wool Crepe, 50c a yard. 


75¢ a yard all wool Whipcords and Cheviots, 
500 a yard. 


| 
| SILKS—COLORED— 
$2 ane $2.50 a yard Imported Novelties, $1 a 
yard. 
8c, $1 and $1.25 a yard Fine Fancy Silks and 


Satin Foulards, 50¢ a yard. 
5c a yard Imported White Taffeta Silk, 60ca 


yard. 
$1 a yard Drap Satin Fineste, 60c a yard, 


SiILKS—BLACK— 


$1.25 and $1.50 a yard all silk Grenadines, 45 
inch widths, 85c a yard. 
jie a yard Imported Black Taffeta, 60c a yard, 


Will you be particular and kindly address 





us in this way: 

Jos. Horne & Co 
Musical Instruments 
SPECIAL Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 

instrument? You can obtain special 

value this season by p ing the 

nothing to co re with them in price or quality. Ask 
sour lonel snuate dealer for them; if he dos a 

Bendbook ot Musical. Instruments: sent bce yea 

make a great saving and obtain splen on, 

‘HEA! chicaad: 


Dep’t E. H. Pittsburg, Pa 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
OFFER ! new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., 








education for which 
employers are willing 
to pay and pay well, 


To introduce the high standard 

of the American School of Corre- 

spondence, the Trustees will award 

a limited number of Free Scholarships 

in Electrical, Mechanical, Stationary, Locomotive, 

Marine ENGINEERING; Heating, Ventilation 

and Plumbing; and Mechanical wing, to 
properly recommended applicants. 

Application Blank on request. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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Acetylene Brilliance 


Such as our Generator produces, is almost sun- 
light; surpassing any other known artificial light. 
The flame neither smoke nor smell; and yields 
25 candle-power from each } ft. per hour burner, 


The Tu.» Carbide Feed 
oy ~"* Generator 


Is based on the correct principles; it is safe, it is 
simple, it is economical; endorsed by the Penn- 
sylvania State Authorities ; approved by scien- 
tists. Send for literature and our price-list. $15 
to 1000. 4to 1000 lights. 


THE J. B. COLT COMPANY 
2% Barclay Street DEPT J New York 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
Criterion Stereopticons Acetylene Seareh Lights 





























WANTED FOR U.S. ARMY :—Able-bodied unmarried men 
between ages of 21 and 35; citizens of United States, of 
good character and temperate habits, who ean speak, r 
and write English. For information apply to Recruiting 
Officer, 25 Third Ave., 132 Park Ave., 57 East 125th St., 
New York City ; 363 Fulton St., Browsiye, N. Y.: 61 North 
8t., Middletown, N. Y.: Kingston, N. Y.; 513 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y.; 18@ Lake St., Elmira, N. Y.; Bastable 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y.; Clarendon Building, Utica, N. 
Y.; Schnirel Building, Geneva, N. Y.; % East Main ° 
Rochester, N. ¥.; Pearland Church Sts., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 227 Walnut St., Harris- 
, Pa.;95l Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 123 Wyoming 
Ave., Scranton, F} West 4th St., Williamsport, 
Pa.; 1116 Eleventh Ave., Altoona, Market St., 





Pa.; 
Newark, N. J.; or 102 West éth St., Wilmington, Del. 
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the cattle and the horses this morning. To 
satisfy their curiosity some of the boys 
opened a lonesome grave we found out there 
on the knoll. HM contained the body of a 
woman not long dead.”’ 

Campbell nodded. 
claimed. 

“Very likely,”’ the major continued, ‘and 
it is probable that the sequel to another 
crime. lies buried in that grave. We have 
done our work well, however, and I doubt 
if cattle stealing ever gets a hold in this 
country again.” 

The doctor came and gave a hopeful opin- 
ion of his patient. ‘“‘There is no inward 
bleeding,’’ he announced, “for although the 
ball passed through his lungs, it seems not 
to have tuuched any considerable blood 
vessel. It is bleeding some, which is a 
good thing. Get him home and in bed as 
soon as poSsible. Barring the danger of 
blood poisoning, and with good nursing, he 
should recover.” 

Mafor Pike rode ahead to prepare quar- 
ters for the invalid, the evening of the 
third day witnessing the sturdy, tireless 
bearers file down the long slope leading to 
Pike’s Landing and up to the wide ve- 


“Nita!” he ex- 


randa, where stood three tender, sympa- 
thetic women, eager to nurse the stricken 
man back to health and strength. 

Never had patient a pleasanter coming 
back to life, and Steve often marveled 
greatly at the many kindnesses he re- 
ceived. There came a day at last when 
he was permitted to dress, and Campbell 
supported him to a chair out on the shady 
veranda. “You will excuse me, old man,” 
the latter said, when he was comfortably 
fixed, “but Miss Manning and I have 
planned an excursion to an Indian camp 
down the river a bit, but as Miss Fiske 
is to keep you company, I don’t think you 
will suffer from our absence.’ 

Larkin watched his friends ride out of 
sight and turned to his companion with 
the commonplace remark: ‘‘What a fine 
looking couple they make.” 

Helen let her work drop into her lap and 
looked in the direction indicated. ‘Yes,”’ 
she replied, “and in their case looks are 
the least of it; they are both of them what 
they seem.” 

There was a tinge of bitterness in the 
young man’s tone when he spoke again. 
“They’re ’specially adapted to each other’s 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


society,” he declared. “They’re both young, 


have plenty of money and both have the 
advantage of a good education. A man 
like myself, that’s got neither one, but 
would like to have both, is in a bad fix.” 

Miss Fiske turned on him briskly. ‘‘Your 
chance to obtain money,’ she. said, with 
a touch of impatience in her tones, “is as 
good as any man’s, and at your age you 
may yet secure an education. Did you 
ever think of that?” 

“Letters!” called a cheery voice, and Ma- 
jor Pike, having but just returned from 
the station, came from within with his 
hands full of envelopes. “Three for you, 
Miss Helen, and two for—why, where's Miss 
Mary?” 

“Father has sent for me,” Miss Manning 
announced that evening at table. “A 
cousin from the east is on, he says, and 
I must come at once. There is also an in- 
vitation for you, Nell, to spend the remain- 


der of our vacation at my home. Of course 
you will come.” 

“Perhaps uncle’’— 

“We'll see what uncle says. A _ good 


share of my belongings are still at Cotton 
[To Page 778.] 
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HK City Luxury for Country Homes 
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and delicate children. 


ble heretofore, freshly prepared as you want them. 


—a syphon bottle, a eapsule of gas,—and you can instantly carbonate any beverage at home, water, || 
milk, cold tea, wine, cider, lemonade, etc., 


At a Cost of Only Four Cents a Quart! 
This means that you can enjoy, at trifling expense, household drinks such as were never obtaina- 


Your well water is converted into the equal of the 
high-priced bottled waters, and your milk is made into an ideal drink, of particular value to dyspeptics || 


aH Child Can Do It: 


Fill the bottle, insert a capsule in the top, screw down the cap, shake well. 


f 
Useful Rlways, Indispensable at This Season 





Special Offer Ilo. 7 


Regular 
Price... 


$5.00 
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| 1 Wicker Pint Syphon 
Boxes Pint Sparklets 
Bottle Vichy Tablets 
Bottle Cit. of Magnesia 
Bottle 
Bottle Strawberry Syrup 
Bottle 
Bottle Sarsaparilla Syrup 
Bottle Ginger Ale Syrup 
Bottle Vanilla Syrup 


Every item as perfect as care and money can make it. 
Only additional expense is the expressage. 


Raspberry Syrup 


Root Beer Syrup 


tes 











mentioning this paper. 
Dept. R. R. 








' Our booklet of recipes, 101 Delicious Drinks, regular D cw 2c, is a guide to the preparation of 
seasonable beverages. It will be sent, absolutely free, to 


Comoressed Sas Capsule Co., 1 Ghadison Rve., N. Y. 


who send us their name and address, 




















OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





[Illustration by Lillian I. Brigham.] 


What does the Saw-Cat say to me? 

“Burr-urr-urr-urr-urr-urr-ree! 

O, wha-a-a-t a tough old 
Saw-w-w-w-w! 

It sticks so tightly in my maw-w-w-w-w! 

Buzz-oo! My tee-e-e-th have see-e-e-eized it 
fa-a-a-a-a-st; 

And now I’ve bit it through, at last! 

These tee-e-e-th are sharp and full of 
bur-r-r-r-r! 
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O, please to listen to my pur-r-r-r-r! 

O, Z00-0-0-0-0 and zee-e-e-e-e, and zum- 
m-m-m-m and zim-m-m-m-m! 

I like to chew a plank that’s trim-m-m-m-m,— 

That is not choked with tough old knots, 

Or curving grain, or softened spots. 

Yet though I saw-w-w-w-w, I cannot see- 
e-e-e-e! 

So I’m a ree-e-e-al mys-ter-e-e-e! 

While you sit at the pi-an-o-o-o0-o, ; 

Why, I, too, practice scales, just so-o-o-o-o! 

O-ee, O-O, ah-ee, ah O! 

As up and down the keys we go-0-0-0-o0, 








Perilous Mountain Trips. 
ROUGH RIDER. 





Our home is in the southern end of the 
San Joaquin valley, Cal. We live in the 
foothills, and above us tower the great 
Sierra Nevada mountains, Roses and violets 
bloom all winter, and we gather the fra- 
grant blossoms or ripe oranges while in 
sight of snow. During the warm summer 
months we go into the mountains, making 
our permanent camp in the sequoia belt, 
which is about 25 miles from our home, 
and at the end of the wagon road. From 
here we make trips on horseback through 
the mountains, occasionally extending our 
journey to Mt Whitney or to the beauti- 
ful glacial meadows on Kern river. We 
meet with many exciting adventures on 
these trips, and the hunting and fishing are 
great sport. Game is not very plentiful, 
but we always keep well supplied. As the 
trails are not only very steep but have a 
cheerful habit of leading along the rocky 
edges of precipices, side saddles are en- 
tirely out of the question, and even the 
girls have to ride clothespin fashion. 

In places the trails are indistinct, and one 
is liable to lose the way, having frequently 
to dismount and lead the horses over places 
where it would be unsafe to ride. Such 
trips are a cure for peoople who have the 
habit of taking “short cuts,” as they are 
very liable to finally land in some impassa- 
ble place. The mountains are heavily cov- 
ered with pine, fir, cedar, manzanita, tam- 
arack, deer brush, etc. The sequoia or 
redwood belt is but a few miles in width. 
Near where we generally make our per- 
manent camp is the stump of the “centen- 
nial,”” as we call the tree which was taken 
to Philadelphia in 1876. A living tree which 
we call Methuselah measures 98 feet around, 
and a walk around it is exercise enough for 
one day. There is a-hollow log which three 
or four people can ride into, horseback, 
if nobody happens to be camped in it. 
There is one standing, living tree with the 
heart burned out, which the road runs 
through and in which five horses can stand 
abreast. 





“Pan-American’’—Jip, I think that the 
‘exposition at Buffalo is called the Pan- 
American, because it includes in its inter- 
ests the entire western hemisphere. Eu- 
rope is not invited to send exhibits. I 
think the most novel of .all the exhibits 
will be those from the Philippines, Ha- 
waiian, West Indian and Samoan islands. 
Their homes, methods of warfare, their cos- 
tumes and customs are elaborately dis- 





This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell, or give, only tells 
rou how he was cured. Hundreds have 

ted it with success.—[Adv. 


played. The whole thing is grand. I must 
ve there later.—[No 4 of 23. 

Jip, the exposition at Buffalo is called 
Pan-American because “Pan” is a word 
of Greek origin, meaning all. Hence Pan- 
American embraces all American bodies or 
nations, as the Pan-American exposition 
means an exposition supposed to be par- 
ticipated in by all the countries of_ the 
American continent.—[Harold L. Packard. 





Whitefoot—We do not subscribe to this 


paper, but my uncle does, and he lets me 
read it. I have a little piece of ground to 
plant potatoes and other things in. I have 
a brother. He is four years older than I 
and he has got a very large mastiff dog 
named Dan. I havea pretty black cat. All 
his feet are white, so we call him White- 
foot.—[R. H. Todd. 





Someone asks where postal cards are 
made. It is at Piedmont, Mineral Co, 
W Va. The cardboard is made from spruce 
trees, and millions are shipped every month 
all over the U S and to Cuba, Philippines, 
etce.—[Willard Adams, 


My friend Josephine and I want to thank 
the Table for our friendship. She was one 
of many who answered my letter, published 
about five years ago. Two years ago I 
visited her at her home in Indianapolis, 
and now she is down in ‘Dixie Land” with 
me.—[Fannie Jobe. 


Honor Bright, you should finish Oliver 
Twist. I like him all right, but not the 
people he had to live with. It turns out 
tinely. One of my teacher’s nephews got 
hit in the back with a ball while playing 
baseball and it. killed him. That looks 
as though it was a rough game. How many 
of the Tablers have read Arthur Bonni- 
castle or Seven Oaks, by J. G. Holland? I 
went to a birthday supper the first night 
of April, but it snowed so that only nine 
went, but we had a good time. I am glad 
to see some Indian friends at the Table. 
[Bitter Sweet, Missouri. 

I do not care much for horseback riding, 
for a horse threw me once. Our school: is 
going to have an entertainment at the close 
of school. We have about half a dozen 
very fine plays. We practice two nights a 
week. Mustang Fred, relate some more of 
your runaways.—[Nellie. ; 

My sister and I always run when the 
mailman comes, to see who will get the 
paper.—[Blue Eyes. 

One sister and myself will be 19 years old 
the Fourth of July. How many. Tablers 
ever lived in among the Indians, with no 
white folks except yourselves?.- My parents 
lived in the Indian castle with us children 
when we were real small; One fearful night 
an Indian broke down the castle, demanding 
father’s blood.—[A Fulton Girl. 

One of the Tablers asked if any of us 
could trace our ancestors back to the Pu- 
ritans? I can trace mine back to Gov 
Bradford, the second governor of the Ply- 
mouth colony.—[California. 


T guess Dairy Maid is the one standing 





ay, 7 


of fresh air and new milk. My initials are 
H. A. M., but seeing my birthday is on 
Feb 22, I sign my name—[Lady Washing- 
ton. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 

6. Arithmetical—What is the. difference 
in inches between half a solid foot and a 
solid half foot? 

7. Word- Square—1, a month; 2, active; 
3, gone up higher; 4, a net; 5, a boy’s name. 

8. Triangle—l, pertaining to the public 
treasury; 2, a peculiar mode of expression; 
3, glutinous; 4, to entice; 5, a vest; 6, a con- 
sonant. ‘ 
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DIZZINESS: 


A great many women are subject to 
spells of dizziness, spots before the eyes, 
and a ringing noise in the head. These 
symptoms are commonly associated with 
liver “trouble” as the result of a diseased 
condition of the stomach and other or- 
gans of digestion and nutrition. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery cures diseases of the stomach and the 
allied organs of digestion and nutrition. 
It cures through the stomach diseases 
seemingly remote from that organ, but 
which have their origin in a diseased 
condition of the stomach and digestive 
and nutritive system. Hence, cures of 
heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, and other 
organs are constantly effected by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. 

There is no alcohol in the “ Discovery” 
and it is free from opium, cocaine, and 
all other narcotics. 

Some dealers may offer a substitute as 
“just as good” as Dr. Pierce’s Golden 

edical Discovery. There’s more profit 
in substitutes for the dealer. There’s 
moré health in the “ Discovery” for you. 
Don’t be imposed on. 

“It ig with the greatest pleasure I write you 
the benent m: mipher has received from your 
‘Golden Medical Discovery,’” says Miss Carrie 

ohnson, of Lowesville, Amherst Co., Virginia. 
bie suffered untold misery with uterine disease 
and nervousness, and had a constant roaring 
and ringing noise in her head. After taking 
six bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery she was entirely cured.” 

When a laxative is required use Dr. 


Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 











up, as her looks show that she has plenty 


ALFALFA 


Lucerne, Spanish Trefoil, Chilian Clover, 
Brazilian Clover, French Clover, Medic, 
Ete. Practical information on their pre- 
duction, qualities, worth and uses, 
especially in the U. 8S. and Canada, 


By F. D. COBURN, Sec. Kansas Dept. of Agri. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 5 x 8 inches, 166 pp, cloth, price 
postpaid, 50c. - Ls 

One-of the most remarkable, valuable and pro- 
ductive ofj¢rops. Thrives in almost any soil. Yields 
two to five cuttings annually for-many years. 
Either green or cured is one of the most nutritious 
of foragecrops. Alfalfa is having a great beom in 
the West. This new crop can be grown almost any- 
where. In this treatise the most practical authority 
on the subject presents all the best that is‘known on 
growth, uses and feeding value of Alfalfa, in 
language so plain as to be clearly understood and 
put in practiee. A remarkable book on a remarkable 
crop by a remarkable map, and sold at a remarkable 
price, only 50c postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE 
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Mother's Eyes. 
ESPERANCE. 


Just a Bible worn and old, 
Just a strand of silver hair 
In its tear-stained yellow pages laid away. 
Just a dream of mother dear 
Calmly sweet and grandly fair,— 
With a loving hand she rules my heart to-day. 


When the shadows gently fall, 
When my life is past and done, 
Through the valley as I tread the narrow 
way, 
I have only this to ask: 
At the setting of the sun, 
Let my mother’s eyes illume the _ twilight 
gray. 
Then in peaceful quiet rest 
I can bid the world good-night, 
And journey where the daylight never dies, 
There to see that gentle face, 
As I saw it while the light 
Shone upon me years ago from mother’s eyes. 


$e 


Uncle Simpson's First Marriage Fee. 
EVANGELINE. 

It was disappointing, I'll admit, (said 
Uncle Simpson). The parish which was 
to bé my first regular charge could not 
receive me’until June, and I was sent as 
@ supply to this Ohio settlement which, 
back in the forties, was very far west. 
Railroad facilities were not what they are 
now, freight charges were high and _ the 
western farmers were unable to get their 
abundant products to a market, conse- 
quently were rich in everything but money. 
For months I had been housed, fed and 
clothed by donations, but had seen little 
and handled less of the medium of ex- 
change termed “filthy lucre.” I did not 
“drop in and take pot luck” with my par- 
ishioners, as my predecessor was said to 
have done, yet by special invitation I 
dined out so many days of the week that 
I felt myself quite a rival to the school- 
ma’am who boarded around. 

One evening a man whom I had _ seen 
about the settlement came to my bachelor 
quarters and asked me to go with him 
and “splice acouple into the bonds o’ mat- 
rimony.” A long ride over the worst road 
I had ever traveled, which in places seemed 
to have no bottom and threatened to swal- 
low the sturdy team of mustangs, brought 
us to a ramshackle place. A dim light 
and several pairs of eyes were visible in 
the one small window. The half dozen peo- 
ple inside seemed anxious and nervous, 
alert ta every sound. I asked the neces- 
sary questions and proceeded at once to 
business. 

The bride was a fair, pretty young crea- 
ture, with a native refinement which was 
incongruous with her surroundngs. With 
a scratchy pen and very watery ink I made 
out the marriage certificate. I started at 
the groom’s name. The youth flushed, but 
bore my searching gaze unflinchingly. On 
his open manly countenance there was an 
expression of proud defiance, yet of plead- 
ing. I had believed in the boy’s innocence. 
Now that I had spoken with him and looked 
into his frank, honest eyes, I felt confident 
that he could not be guilty of the double 
crime of robbery and murder, which in- 
criminating circumstances and a_ state’s 
evidence were fastening upon him. “You 
have taken a great risk,” said I, “in com- 
ing back to claim your bride.” 

Left at my own door, I heard the mud- 
weighted vehicle rattle away into the dark- 
ness. I stood a long time in the warm 
April moonlight, listening to the shrill pip- 
ing voices in the swamp, going over again 
the scene through which I had passed, 
thinking much abaut the future of the 
twain I had just made one, and praying 
there under the “starry watchers without 
number” that all might be well with them. 

Sister Annie had written me that they 
had put their mites together and sent moth- 
er away for a good long visit. People did 
not flit about in those times as they do 
now, and New York, where our eldest 
brother was settled, seemed a very great 
distance from the home. Mother had never 
been more than twenty miles from the nest, 
and this, I know, was a great event in her 
self-sacrificing life. The slender resources 
had been taxed to their utmost to sustain 
and educate a large family. Two dollars 
would have completed the fund I had been 
jealously hoarding for a much-needed new 
dress for mother, and five would have left 
a surplus for my immediate use. Realiz- 
ing how I had been figuring all evening on 
that marriage fee, I looked down with a 


sickly smile at the bag of russet apples at 
my feet and the bouquet of lilies of the 
valley and smilax—how it came to that 
remote place at the season I could only 
surmise—which the bride, after a most 
pathetic parting with her mother and in 
the hurry of departure, had thrust into my 
hand. 

One year from that day there came to 
me in my village parish a box of flowers 
bearing the California postmark and the 
date April 20, 184—. On each recurring 
anniversary, with few exceptions, I re- 
ceived a reminder of that night’s work in 
the form of California fruits or flowers. 
It was more than twenty years afterward, 
when I was Officiating at the mission chapel 
in New York,-that I received a letter inclos- 
ing a check for $50 from the groom of that 
April evening. At the foot of the scaffoid 
a criminal had confessed to the crime 
which all these years had shadowed a 
young man’s life. 

I 


A ‘Ladies’ Improvement Society.” 
MRS Cc, A, C., NEW YORK. 





About 10 years ago this little village of 
1000 inhabitants gave a visitor the same im- 
pression which a slatternly housewife’s 
kitchen generally presents. Some friends 
of the town suggested a reform, and a “La- 
dies’ Improvement society” was soon or- 
ganized. 

At first it was hard to determine upon any 
particular line of action, but a start was 
made in the right direction, when each of 
the 30 ladies pledged herself to see that her 
own premises, both yard and street, were 
made and kept in perfect order. 

Next, the “society” asked and received 
permission from the village board of trus- 
tees to keep one street in a model condi- 
tion for the summer. After various diffi- 
culties with some of the property holders, 
this was successfully accomplished. The 
sod each side the street was cut back to a 
uniform width, the center of the roadway 
raised by scraping the dirt from the sides, 
the weeds eradicated and grass closely 
mown. 

Some years before this there had been a 
good village library, and with a view to in- 
tellectual as well as physical well-doing, 
the “‘society’”’ gathered together the few re- 
maining books, and with the consent of 
those who were formerly interested in the 
library, a nucleus was former for a new and 
better one. A concert netted $40, and the 
ladies went among their friends and solicit- 
ed a book or books from each. The state 
law in regard to libraries was taken ad- 
vantage of, and the village voted an annual 
sum of $100, which the state duplicated. 
The ladies volunteered to act as assistants 
to the librarian, and a building was rented 
immediately. 

Meanwhile, some unsightly buildings were 
bought and torn down, articles were writ- 
ten for the papers urging the doing away of 
unsightly fences, and the trimming of 
hedges, the trustees finally ordering trees 
trimmed, refuse burned and weeds. kept 
down. 

Near the railroad station, which is in a 
pleasant part of the village, there was an 
immense foundry building, long in disuse, 
an eyesore to most enterprising citizens. It 
providentially caught fire and burned to the 
ground. The ladies’ improvement _§ society 
bought the ground, sold off all good stone, 
removed the refuse, and filled, graded and 
seeded the whole. It is now a desirable vil- 
lage lot, and is for sale to any American 
Agriculturist reader who will promise to 
keep it fine. 

At present the village is a neat, thrifty 
little place, and the ladies’ improvement so- 
ciety is entitled to the credit of infusing 
a new spirit therein. Socially, intellectually 
and morally (is not cleanliness next to god- 
liness?), this society is the mainspring. The 
streets are now all model ones, most of the 
tumble-down affairs are gone, and the li- 
brary numbers 1300 volumes. Come to the 
society’s “annual turkey dinner,” New 
Year’s Day, and judge for yourselves. 


Perfect Freedom to Boarders. 


MOLEIE C. R., MARYLAND, | 








We live on a farm about a mile from a 
railroad station and twenty-nine miles 
from one of the largest cities. We have 
kept summer boarders for a number of 
years and I think with good success. When 
we first commenced keeping boarders there 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


were five sisters of us at home, besides 
our parents. Three of us were grown and 
the other two were old enough to help a 
good deal. We did all our work except the 
washing. Our home is a plain one, but 
we have light, airy rooms, and we have 
a nice shady lawn around the house, 

I will tell you first about our bedroom 
arrangements. We always have our floors 
covered, generally with matting. Our rooms 
are plainly furnished and we remove all 
fancy articles. We furnish plenty of towels 
and we have our beds perfectly clean. We 
provide several extra blankets or. light 
quilts. It is surprising how much cover 
city people can sleep under when in the 
country. We give them fresh water and 
remove all slops twice a day. We _ use 
screens in the windows. We have raised 
the most of our vegetables and fruit at 
home, also bacon, chickens, eggs and milk. 
We find the boarders enjoy the products 
of the farm when they are well cooked, 
better than anything else. At least they 
have always seemed to be satisfied with 
our table, and we have had a number of 
families come back to us for several sea- 
sons together. We use fresh meats, of 
course, but they always seem _ to prefer 
ham and chicken. We always have hot 
bread of some kind for breakfast, except 
on Sunday; then we have sweet rusks or 
something of that kind. We have dessert 
every day. We find they like fruit with 
cream, homemade ice cream and puddings, 
but they do not care for pies. We always 
have several kinds of vegetables for din- 
ner. We try to vary our maals as much 
as possible, which can be done by not 
cooking the same things every day, and 
also by preparing things in as many dif- 
ferent ways as possible. 

We have excellent water and find they 
prefer it to ice water. We have a sitting 
room, large front porch and shady lawn, 
of which we allow the boarders perfect 
freedom, and we find the most of them 
spend but little time in their own rooms. 
We happened to have a pile of sand in our 
back yard, and it afforded more amuse- 
ment for the little tots than anything 
else. They would play in the sand for 
hours together. 

Our boarders have never seemed to care 
for us to entertain much company of-our 
own while they are here. Our terms have 
generally been five dollars a week for 
adults, and three for children and_ ser- 
vants. Anyone who makes a success of 
keeping summer boarders must be willing 
to give up their own pleasure and devote 
their time to the comfort of their guests. 


— 


Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 
{Love’s Labour’s Lost. 





“Suppose my watch had no works,” said 
the Sunday school teacher, “and I should 
sell it to a man for $100, would you have 
much respect for me?” “Gee,” said the 
practical boy, forgetting himself, “I should 
say I would! But I wouldn’t have much 
for the fellow you sold it to.” 
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Living and Loving. 





Football Exercise—I would like to say to 
Football Crank that Roosevelt (or any other 
vice-president) is very nearly of the same 
rank as the president; -is, in fact, for if 
anything causing him to discontinue his 
duties should happen to the president, the 
vice-president immediately takes his place. 
As for accidents, the teams of the univer- 
sities you refer to must be ill-conditioned 
indeed if they cannot ever play a game 
without killing one-half and half kiiling the 
other half every time they play. Some of 
our bravest, noblest and most brilliant 
countrymen played football in their youth, 
and have they degenerated, has their in- 
tellect weakened any for it? I think not! 
Are there not many young men who have 
entered college selfish, conceited and self- 
important, who have had these disagreea- 
ble qualities driven out of them by con- 
tact with the superior minded men they 
have met in playing these college games? 
The rougher handling the majority of men 
get, the better they are. Western Chap, a 
man doesn’t have to sit up till 3 o’clock with 
a wet towel about his head, digging away 
at Greek, mathematics and what not, to be 
called a “student.” It is wrong to be a 
grind, and one who applies himself to his 
studies in this manner very soon loses what 
health he may have. Exercise brightens the 
brain as well as the rest of the body, en- 
ables us to study better and gives us great- 
er bodily strength and good health as well. 
[California Republican. 





Men, Too—Nebraska Bachelor, while Iam 
willing to confess that women, as a rule, 
are prone to judge those of the opposite 
sex by external appearance largely, don’t 
you think, too, that men are sometimes de- 
ceived by appearances? I enjoy ‘“‘star gaz- 
ing’ in a very limited quantity, but I 
think I could endure a larger quantity on 
paper than in the heavens. I have heard 
that trying to count stars as they came 
forth of an evening was considered as a 
means of strengthening the vision, although 
T never found it so.—[Gytia. 





A Pet Skunk—A gentleman recently cap- 
tured a skunk in one of his hen’s nests. 
The man is making a pet of it by giving 
his lordship an apartment in the henhouse 
and feeding it three times a day on grain 
and vegetables. The man has headed a 
barrel for the skunk’s bed, leaving a hole 
for it to crawl in and out of. Hay was 
given for the bed, but by the next night 
the skunk had carried into the barrel every 
leaf that was in the hen yard. The skunk 
comes when called and makes a funny 
noise, which the man calls ‘a skunk’s 
purr.” —[Auntie. 





Side Lines—Let sonny invest his  pin- 
money in a pair of Angora goats. Ina few 
years he will have raised a flock, and you 
will never miss their kgep, as not even 
a Shetland pony in his native haunts will 
forage and grow fat like them. The boy’s 
business qualities, his humane instincts and 
his independence will grow with the in- 
erease of his flock. Let his sister own a 
pair of pigeons, and in a few years she 
will be raising squabs for shipment to the 
metropolitan market. And she will never 
ask to go from home to shop or store to 
earn extra ribbons.—[The Maine. 





A Texas Coon Story—Perhaps it might 
interest some “boy” or “girl’ to hear from 
Texas. Some 42 years ago, one of my 
uncles settled on the Brazos river. He 
planted the new ground in corn that he 
brought from North Carolina, for he trav- 
eled all the way in a wagon, with a tar 
bucket swung “onto” the ‘‘couplin” pole, and 
with a “yallow” dog (Tare) ‘trotting along 
under the wagon. He brought three slaves 
along to do the “toating” and help aunt 
eook. That 10 acres planted to corn grew 
as none ever had before, on the “Peelee.” 
About the middle of June, roasting ears 
began to show up in’ the field, and uncle 
and aunt looked forward to the time when 
the corn would do to grate for meal. But 
behold, the coons took to it. Unele met 
Dr Gilford, a New York man, who had 
just came to Texas, to grow up with the 
grass. Uncle asked the doctor what he 
could do to stop the coons from eating up 
his roasting ears. ‘‘Why, strychnine them,’ 
said the doctor. “Well, fix me up some,’ 
said uncle. The doctor gave him some, wat 
by mistake (or on purpose) gave him mor- 
phine, and directed uncle to pull the roast- 


ing ears, pull down the shuck, probe the 
grains and insert the “strychnine” and 
hang the ears upon the fence. Uncle 
hurried back home, took two negroes and 
went to work “fixing” the cdérn. Next 
morning, he with two negroes went to the 
new ground, to gather up dead coons, but 
lo and behold! the fence was lined with 
coons, sitting fast asleep. They all three 
procured clubs and began to kill coons, 
and they killed 999 coons before any of 
them woke up. They skinned the coons, 
Uncle hauled the skins to Shreveport, 
La, and sold them for $499.50, and with the 
money bought a “yaller gal” at $500 from 
a North Carolina negro trader by the name 
of Adkins. But in 1863, one of aunt’s 
schoolmates issued his proclamation one 
morning, and set the negroes free, so we 
can’t tell what a day will bring forth, and 
life is, like death, only a dream. But 
Texas keeps on expanding, and like the 
Rocky mountain stage coach, always has 
room on top for another.—[A. P, Eagle. 





E. T. A., every 10 years a Dominion cen- 
sus is taken in Canada. The enumeration 
was taken for most of Canada in April, 
but those from the more sparsely settled 
districts are not yet all in. Supt Blue of 
the census bureau expects to issue a state- 
ment in August. 

I would be pleased to have someone give 
me directions for starching,—how to keep 
the starch from sticking to the iron and 
also how to make cuffs and collars stiff.— 
([(P. H. 

Letter circle No 22 is getting along nicely. 
[F. M. G., Secretary. 


Bobbie, the poem The Wreck of the | $ 


Prairie Bell is in a small volume of 
Favorite Poems from English and Amer- 
ican Authors, published by Donohue, Hen- 
neberry & Co, Chicago.—[Cleopatra. 

Circle 158 (Patriotic circle) has finished 
its first year and started on the seventh 
round with increased interest. We do not 
think many of the circles can beat this 
for time.—[Mrs H. E. L., Secretary. 


re — 


Pussy’s Lesson. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





Kitty, kitty, kitty, 
There’s a squirrel on a limb; 
If you know where 
Den’t you go there, 
Don’t you even glance at him. 
Quick he leaps from pine to balsam and along 
the bridge so say; 
Now you should look quite indifferent, or 
glance off the other way. 


Kitty, kitty, kitty. 
There’s a robin near the eaves, 
If you know it, 
Don’t you show it ° 
Don’t you touch the ivy leaves. 
Loud he sings as though there weren’t a eat 
in this harmonious world, 
While you lap your cream or slumber in the 
pleasant sunshine curled. 


Kitty, kitty, kitty, 
Don’t you know my duty stern 
Is to train you 
And restrain you, 
So I hope you’ll quickly learn 
For a well-fed puss likeyou to murder things 
is wrong, and that 
If you follow my instructions, I'll be proud of 








THe SHIRT WAIST poi 


can bold his trousers securely 
with the Improved Washburne 
Patent Trousers Supporters 
which grip the waistband and 
hook over the belt. Instantly re- 
moved. By mail, 10 cents each. 
Catalogue of these and other 
novelties made with Washburne 
Fasteners, Free. 


AMERICAN RING CO., S-G 
Box 60, Waterbury, Conn. 
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If you are outof employment 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 
We can give you something to 


Sa. that will make you $50 a month without 


y yet trouble. You —— 
work right around 
your own aa ae 

@ Tavel if you wish. 3 


@ Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker.@ 


@ You will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the 
®above sum. Hundreds are 
Saat 


making double that. Possi- 
bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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You You 
SHOULD MUST 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
ré) lete Library 





you have not already done so! If y 
already have some books, add to them and 
a ee your knowledge. 
est publishers 2 
books in world! 
what we do not publish * we will be led''t to 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 
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Pests, and Housekeeping 
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practical men, many of whom have world- 
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Illustrated Ca Gtnhogue. 
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books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in stamps—~ 
which only pays the postage. 


pares “ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 
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The Human Element. 


J- A» EDGERTON: 


778 





We count those scenes the most sublime 
That breathe the most of man, 

For nature's great magician, time, 
Since first the world began, 

Has lent a glory to the spot 

Where some immortal deed was wrought. 


The Alps, or Apennines contain 
More human interest 
Than Himalaya’s lofty chain 
Or Andes’ snowy crest. 
More eyes the Mount of Olives seek 
Than Asia’s most cloud-piercing peak. 


The Scottish hills, the vales of France, 
The slopes that fringe the Rhine 
Are made by legend and romance 
To seem almost divine. 
There rests a beauty ever young, 
Where men have labored, loved or sung. 


New Cherry Ways. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 








Canned Cherries: For canning, sour cher- 
ries are best. Select fine, ripe fruit, stem, 
wash and stone. To every 1 qt fruit al- 
low % Ib white sugar and % pt water. Put 
the fruit and sugar ‘into the preserving 
kettle in layers and let stand one hour, 
While waiting, simmer in the water to be 
added 1 tablespoon of the stones for every 
quart of cherries, strain, then add_ suffi- 
cient boiling water to make up what was 
lost in simmering. Add this to the fruit, 
bring quickly to a boil, let boil five min- 
utes and seal boiling hot. 

Cherry Cheese: Stone red cherries and 
chop them very fine. To every 1 Ib fruit 
add % Ib white sugar, and simmer very 
slowly until a smooth stiff mass. Pour into 
glasses and when cold seal like jelly. This 
is delicious served with whipped cream 
and sponge cake, or used as a filling for 
layer cake or sweet sandwiches. 

Cherry Pie: Line a pie tin with good 
puff paste, and sprinkle over it 1 tablespoon 
flour and 2-3 cup sugar, over this place 1 
pt stoned cherries, cover with an upper 
crust and bake in a quick oven to a light 
brown. 

Cherry Syrup: Select large, ripe cherries 
and extract the juice as for jelly. To each 
qt juice allow 3 Ibs granulated sugar, put 
the sugar with 1 pt boiling water into a 
saucepan and stir until it is dissolved, then 
add the cherry juice and let come to a boil. 
Skim well, boil one minute, bottle and 
seal: This makes a_ delicious pudding 
sauce, or is excellent for serving with hot 
cakes. 

Spiced Cherries: To 7 lbs cherries allow 
1 pt vinegar and 4 Ibs sugar. Mix % oz 
ginger root, 1 teaspoon ground cloves, 2 
teaspoons allspice, 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
and % teaspoon ground mace, tie in a mus- 
lin bag and put it in a preserving kettle 
with the sugar and vinegar. When it boils 
add the cherries, bring to the boiling point 
again and pour carefully into a jar. The 
next morning drain the vinegar from the 
fruit, heat it again and pour it over the 
cherries. Do this three or four days in 
succession, the last time boiling the juice 
down to just enough to cover the fruit. 
Add the fruit, let come to a boil and can. 


Cake Making. 


BABETTA. 





In making cake, nothing but the best ma- 
terial should be used. The butter should 
be sweet, the eggs fresh. Pastry flour is 
preferable to bread flour, but good results 
may be obtained with the latter if a little 
less is used. All fruit should be carefully 
picked over and washed, the raisins seeded, 
chopped and floured. Pans in which loaf 
cakes are to be baked should be lined with 
buttered paper. The fire should be attend- 
ed to before the mixing begins, that the 
cake need not wait a minute for the oven. 
Many otherwise good cakes are ruined by 


waiting for the oven to heat. To be suc- 
cessful, one must be exact in measure- 
ments. By 1 cup is meant % pt, and a 


cup of larger or smaller size would not give 
the desired r+ sult. In measuring baking 
powder, soda or cream tartar, round but 
do no. heap the spoon. Soften the butter 
and sift both sugar and flour before meas- 
uring. By following these directions care- 
fully, anyone may be sure of success with 
the following recipes. 

Fairy Cake: Two cups granulated sugar, 
1 cup butter, 1 cup sweet milk,1 cup corn- 








THE GOOD COOK 


starch, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 table- 
spoon lemon extract, 6 eggs (the whites 
only). Cream butter and sugar. To this 
add one-half the milk, then the flour and 
baking powder sifted together. Mix the 
cornstarch with the remainder of the milk, 
aad to the mixture and beat thoroughly; 
next add the extract and last, the whites 
of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Bake 
in a moderate oven and ice while warm. 

Icing for Fairy Cake: Boil 1 cup granu- 
lated sugar with 6 tablespoons water, un- 
til it threads from the spoon. Have ready 
the beaten white of 1 egg, and pour the 
boiling syrup slowly into it, beating all the 
time. Flavor with orange. 

Fruit (ake: Cream 2 cups brown sugar 
with 1 cup butter, add the yolks of 8 eggs, 
and beat until thick and smooth. Add 1 
cup molasses and 1 teaspoon soda dissolved 
in 1 cup sour cream, 3% cups flour, 2 cups 
raisins, 2 cups currants and 1 teaspoon each 
of cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg. Bake in a 
moderate oven for 45 minutes. 

Sponge Cake: One cup sugar, 1 cup flour, 
3 eggs, % teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cream 
tartar, 1 tablespoon sweet cream, and a 
pinch of salt. Beat together the sugar, 
cream and yolks of eggs, add flour, soda, 
cream tartar and salt, and beat again; 
then fold in lightly the well-beaten whites 
of the eggs. Pour the mixture in a pan 
and bake in a quick oven. 

Jelly Cake: One cup sugar, 1 cup sweet 
milk, 2 eggs, % cup butter, 1 teaspoon soda, 
2 teaspoons cream tartar, 2% cups flour. 
Cream butter and sugar, add the eggs and 
beat until light; then the milk and last the 
flour, with the soda and cream tartar mixed 
through it. Bake in layers, and when cool 
put jelly between the layers on top; or frost 
the top and dot with bits of jelly. 

Chocolate Layer Cake: Three squares 
chocolate, % cup milk, % cup sugar; boil 
until it thickens. When cool, cream 1 cup 
sugar with % cup butter (scant), add 2 eggs, 
1 teaspoon soda dissolved in % cup sweet 
milk, and 2 cups flour. Beat thoroughly, 
then stir in the chocolate mixture. Bake 
in layers and put together with icing or 
whipped cream flavored with vanilla. 

Icing for Chocolate Layer Cake: Boil 1 
cup granulated sugar with % cup milk, un- 
til it drops from the spoon in strings. Pour 
into a bowl while hot, and add 1 teaspoon 
flour. Beat until thick and cool enough to 
spread. Flavor with vanilla. 





Cantaloupes. 


BREADWINNER. 





A *“Hand-Around”’: After the rind is re- 
moved, soak each piece of cantaloupe in 
milk that has been flavored with vanilla, 
then place upon fruit plates and dredge 
each side with powdered sugar. Cover with 
whipped cream, sweetened and also fla- 
vored. This is fine to serve in doing honor 
to some special guest. 

Preserved: Use 2 melons. Clarify 2 cups 
sugar, add the juice of 1 orange, put in the 
fruit, and allow a long time for absorption 
over a slow heat. Lay upon plates to dry 
and use in cake. Let it stand in soak and 
use for pies. 

Mead: Boil the edible portion and juice of 
3 melons, and when very tender, rub 
through a sieve. Thin with chopped ice, 
and if piquancy is desired, add lemon or 
currant juice, or any pungent flavoring. 
Then stir in 2 cups sugar, and as soon as 
the ice melts, it is ready to drink. For 
frappe, omit the ice, add 1 beaten egg, 1 
cup cream, mix well and turn into the 
freezer can, using ice and salt. Freeze 
in the ordinary way and stir until it con- 
geals to the consistency of mush. A choice 
refreshment. 


Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 








{From Page 774.] 
Run, and I must start for there to-morrow 
to do my packing.” 

Larkin was not at table, and knew noth- 
ing of the arrangement until! the following 
morning, when Campbell informed him. “TI 
am to take the girls to Cotton Run,” he 
said, “and the start for the east will be 
from Franklin Cty.” 

Two days: later the watchers on the ve- 
randa at Pike’s Landing caught a glimpse 
of two smiling faces as the eastbound ex- 
press went flying by, and two fluttering 
handkerchiefs waved a last farewell. To 
one, there, it seemed that the sun had gone 
down at noon. 

{To Be Continued.] 








Prevention of Disease 


Keep the Stomach Right. 


It is surprising what a safeguard a 
healthy stomach is against disease. And 
again it is not so surprising when it is re- 
membered that the only way we get pure 
blood, strong nerves and firm flesh is from 
wholesome food, well digested. It is the 
half digested food that causes the mischief, 
When the stomach is weak, slow, inactive, 
the food lies in the stomach for hours, fer- 
menting, forming gases which poison the 
blood and the whole system, causing head- 
ache, pains in the back, shoulder blades 
and chest, loss of appetite, palpitation, bil- 
iousness., 

T:.e safest cure for indigestion is Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of vegetable 
essences, fruit salts, pure pepsin and Gold- 
en Seal. Dissolve one or two of these tab- 
lets in the mouth after each meal. They 
are pleasant tasting and mingling with the 
food so assist the weak stomach that the 
food is perfectly digested before it has time 
to ferment. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indiges- 
tion and increase flesh because they digest 
flesh forming foods like meat, eggs, etc. 

Sold by druggists at 50 cents per package. 
Absolutely safe and harmless. 


n“(900” FAMILY 
WASHER FREE. 


Greatest Invention of the Age. 
Labor and Expense of Washing 
Clothes Cut in Two. 


No More Stooping, Rubbing or Boil- 
Ing of Clothes. 


Every Household Needs One. 








THE “1900” BALL-BEARING 
FAMILY WASHER 


will be sent absolutely free to anyone answering 
this i a , Mtg = or advance 
payment of an i nd. freight paid, on 30 days 
trial. The 1906 -Bearing Washer is unques- 
tionably the greatest labor-saving machine ever in- 
vented for family use. Entirely new priuciple. 
It is simplicity itself. There are no wheels, paddles, 
rockers, cranks or complicated machinery. It re- 
volves on bicycle ball-bearings, making it by far 
the easiest running washer on the market. No 
strength required, a child can operate it. 

No more stooping,rubbing, boiling of clothes. Hot 
water and soap all that is needed. It will wash large 
quantities of clothes (no matter_ how soiled) 
a ng clean in 6 minutes. Impossible to 

njure the most delicate fabrics. As the Sup’t. of 
the Savannah Yacht Club says: 

“Ttisawonder. Our washing is very large and 
“ we have always had two women on Monday and one 
“on Tyesday. Our cook and the yard boynow do 
“the washing in 4 hours much better than before.” 
NEwMaAN, Ills., July 5, 1900. 

I can testify that the 1900 is the best washer and 
the easiest running machine. It will absolutely 
clean the clothes, cuffs, and bottoms of ladies white 
skirts better than can be done by hand. The wash- 
ings that took my wife from 5 to 7 hours to put out 
b pooe can. easily be done in 2 hours. R. A. 

INE 


SKIN R. 
KENSEE, Ky., March 21, 1900. 

I did a double washing for myself yesterday and 
made 65 cts. from my boarders, besides all my cook 
ing, milking and housework. It takes less soap with 
your machine than in the old way. I have no need 
ofthe washboardany more. Mrs.L.A.BARTON. 

ONALASKA, Wis., Jan. 4, 1901. 

Weare a family of 5 and as I had a 3 weeks wash 
it was animmenseone. Had it alloutin 3 hours and 
never had nicer looking clothes. I did not even put 
my hands into the water. I cannot too strongly 
recommend the “1900” washer. Mrs.J.M.WILSON 


Write at once for catalogue and full 
particulars to 

0} 09's WASHER CO. 

(01G. STATE ST., BINGHAMTON. 
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Catalog Complete (i io Oeinec wos 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Warm Shoulder Shawl. 


SARAH EB, WILCOX. 





With these directions, warm winter 
shawls can be crocheted quickly, even by 
inexperienced workers. Germantown yarn 
dees not make as light a shawi as. single 
zephyr, but it works nearly as well and 
. goes about twice as far for the same money. 
Twenty ounces of Germantown will make 
a large shawl (square), and 12 oz a trian- 
gular or three-cornered shape. 

Square shawl: Chain 4 and join in a ring. 

ist round—In ring make (3 double crochet, 
chain) 4 times and fasten last ch to top of 
ist de. This 1st d ec consists of a single 
crcchet in ring and on top of it 3 ch. Each 
grcup of 3 dc forms one of the sides of 
shawl, and the ch st between groups is the 
corner. 

2d round—Commence with an s c and 4 
ch, 3 for last d c under the ch and 1 for the 
ch st between groups. Now work 3 dc, 2 
ch, 3 d c all under ist corner ch st, make 
1 ch and repeat these st in the other three 
corners. Remember that in the last corner 
there is 1d c already, the one which started 
the round. Make there 3 d ec, 2 ch, 2 dc, 
and fasten to top of d c already made. This 
finishes 2d round. There is now a double 
group separated by 2 ch at each corner, and 
1 ch between on each side of shawl. 

3d round—S c under the 1 ch and 3 ch on 
top for the Ist d c. Make 2 d ¢c, 1 ch, and 
work 3 d ec, 2 ch, 3 dc, all under 2 ch in 
ccrner, 1 ch, 3 d c under following 1 ch; re- 
peat double group in next corner. Continue 
in this manner throughout round. Remem- 
ber that the 3 dc, 2 ch, 3 dc, are only 
worked in each corner under the 2 ch of 
previous round. Everywhere else make 3 
dc under the 1 ch of previous round, and 
make 1 ch between each group of three. 

The succeeding rounds are like the 3d. As 


the shawl grows larger when spread it 
should lie perfectly flat. Should it incline 
to curl at corners, increase every 4th or 5th 
round on each side of double group in cor- 
ners. This is done by making, under the 
1 ch just before and after this double group, 
2dc,1ch, 2 dc, instead of the usual 3 4 ¢, 
and making on the following round 3 dc 
under the 1 ch, which will make an addi- 
tional group. 

When shaw] is desired size, make dc all 
around, putting hook through, not under, 
the ch st, and increasing at each corner. 
For next round make scallops. 

Three-cornered shawl: Make a ch of 33 
st. In 4th st work a dc, make 1 ch, miss 
1 and work 3 d c in next, which will be the 
2ith st, * 1 ech, miss 1, work 3 d c in 25th; 
repeat from * to end of row, working only 
2dcin last st. The 2 dc at each side are 
for edge st and must always be worked. 
Break wool. 

2d row—Join wool with an s c and on it 
make 3 ch.. This is the ist of the 2 edge d c. 
Make 1 d c, 1 ch, and make 3 d c under the 
ch between edge st and ist group of 3 de, 
1 ch, 3de, under next ch; repeat until mid- 
die of shawl is reached, then 3 dc, 2ch,3de, 
under middle 1 ch, 1 ch, 3 d ce under next 
ch, and so on to end of row, always remem- 
bering after making 3 d c under ch before 
edge st to make ch and then make 2 plain 
dc. Break wool and commence at other 
end. 

Succeeding rows are like 2d. Remember 
in middle of shawl to work 3dc, 2 ch,3dec 
under 2 ch of previous row, precisely as in 
each corner of square shawl. 

When large as desired, work a row of 
plain dc all around, then a row of s ¢. 
Cut fringe 8 in in length. On wrong side 
put hook under ist s c, double fringe, catch 
double end and draw through, catch the 
two strands, pull through again and with 
the fingers draw very tightly. Put another 
Piece into same st and proceed in this way 
across. Finish with a row of scallops on 
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the side worn next the neck. Two colors 
— be used by alternating five rows of 
each. 





Our Pattern Offer. 





3845—Round Yoke 
Wrapper, 32 to 42 in 
bust. 32 to 40 in bust, 

Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 





A Rose Pincushion—One of the novelties 


which has beauty ‘if not utility to com- 
mend it is the rose pincushion. In shape 
it is round, of course, and the cover is made 
of a piece of light rose-colored satin about 
5 in in width, shirred 2 in of its width and 
drawn in Closely to form a center. The rest 
of the piece forms a puff. Below this 1s a 
puff of a little darker shade of rose satin 
and then a puff of rich green satin to rep- 
resent the calyx. Strips 3 in wide will make 
the puffs.—[B. 
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f WP. Toasting - broiling 
baking - ironing 


anything that can be done with a wood or coal fire is done 
better, cheaper and quicker on a 


» WICKLESS , 
OllStove \% 


Heat is not diffused through- 
out the house—there is no 
smell, soot, or danger, and the 
expense of operating is nomi- 
nal. Made in many sizes; 
sold wherever stoves are sold. 
If your deaier does not have 
it write to nearest agency of 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


4) Blue 
< Flame 
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WE TEACH YOU FREE 


5. to $10. PER DAY. 

Silver, Nickel and Metal Pla 

At home or traveling, using and selling 

Prof. "s Hechines. wiates 
'. jeware, cles, 

Watches, Jewelry, > hb —% 


fi) Com , all lathes, materials, 





; he oval, new 4ipping process, quick 
e teday. Pamphlet, armples, eto E. 
P. GHAY & 00. Plating Works, CINCINNATI, 0. 





SALARY @ year, sure pay for 
honest service. Sev- 
00 eral trustworthy men 

$ 7 8 0 e or women wanted in 
* each state to travel for 

us. Salary and expenses guaranteed. Give 
reference. Enclose self-addressed stamped 


envelope. Also a few local agents wanted. 
Address F.W. MEAD & CO., Johnson, N.Y. 





Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 





2 
COLD WATCH<¢.3 
d Gold Filled Case Watch eeers 
You can get a goo 0 e e 
A limit 
it will Last for Years. sumer 
will be Cepeged Cay thie ome in ater S eaves. 
tise them. sen on _ approval. 
for Catalogue. “NATIONAL JEWELRY O04 
Waterbury, Conn., U. 8S. A. id 
When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 


WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. ~ 





3848—Yoke Watst,’ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


“0.K.” POTATO 


—— 


(Patent applied for.) 


Sent on trial. 


does the work, pay for it. 


We want a good, live 
orders. 


between now and digging time to call on ev 
We Pay Liberal Tt Cash Gi 


grows five acres or more, 


Test it in your own field. 


If it 
If it fails, reject it. 


, hustling man in each township in potato section to take 
One who has a good team and can y so will spend time enou - 


er in the township w 
Commission. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & k SONS, Box D 804, YORK, PA. 


Please mention box number. 











A New Rural Library 








ONLY 50 CENTS PER YOLUME OR LESS—— 








ACH BOOK is written by a high authority and specialist, is both practical 


and scientific, reliable, helpful, indispensable. 


There is a convincing and 


practical tone about each of these handy books which at once assures the 
reader that he may safely follow the instructions given and expect to 


get profitable results. 


Each volume is beautifully printed in large new type on nice paper, copiously 
illustrated, handsomely bound in cloth and boards, 5x8 inches in size, with 100 to 


160 pages. 


Each volume is sent postpaid for 50 cents or less if so quoted. 





Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Veg- 


etables, from Seed to Harvest. 


any Cc. L. Alien. A practical treatise on the va- 
rious types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl- 
rabi. An explanation is given of the requirements, 
conditions, cultivation and general management per- 
taining to the entire cabbage group. After this 
each class is treated separately and in detail. The 
chapter on seed raising is probably the most au- 
thoritative treatise on this subect ever published. 
Insects and fungi attacking this class of vegetables 
are given due attention. 50 cents. 


The New Rhubarb Culture. 


4. com pote guide to dark forcing and field culture. 
I— J. E. Morse, the well-known Michigan 
aw BL ana Cy of the now famous and ex- 
tremely profitable new methods of dark forcing and* 
Part [l—Other methods practiced by 
the most experienced market gardeners, greenhouse 
men and experimenters in all parts of America. 
Compiled by G. B. Fiske. 50 cents. 


Landscape Gardening. 


By F. A. Waugh, professor of horticulture, uni- 
versity of Vermont. A treatise on_ the general 
principles governing outdoor art; with sundry su 
— for their ‘eo in the commoner prob- 
ems of gardenin very paragraph is short, terse 
and to the point, giving rfect clearness to the 
discussions at all points. In spite of the natural 
difficulty of resenting abstract principles, the 
whole matter is made — plain even to the 
inexperienced reader: 50 cen 


field culture. 


Hemp. 

By 8. 8S. Boyce. A_practical treatise on the cul- 
ture of hemp for seed and fiber, with a sketch of 
the history and nature of the hemp plant. The va- 
rious chapters are devoted to the soil and climate 
adapted to the culture of hemp for and for 
fiber, irrigating, marroeting. retting and machinery 
for handling hemp. 50 cents. 


Alfalfa. 


By F. D. Coburn, secretary Kansas state board 
of agriculture. Its owth, uses and feeding —. 
The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any 
that without reseéding it goes on yielding "2, 34 
and sometimes 5 cuttings annually 5, 
haps 100 years; and that either green or om is 
one of the most nutritious forage plants known 
makes reliable information upon its production an 
uses of unusual interest. Such information is given 
in this volume for every on of America, by the 
highest authority. 50 cents 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting, 


Marketing and llarket Value. 


By Maurice G. Kains. How to begin with either 
seed or roots, soil, climate and location, preparation, 
planting and maintenance of the beds, a cial 
propagation, manures, enemies, selection for mar- 

and for improvement, preparation for sale, and 
the profits that may be expected. nts, 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 


Live Fences. 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on_ the planting, 
growth and management of hedge plants or coun- 
try and suburban homes. It gives accurate directions 
concerning hedges; how to plant and how to treat 
them; and especially concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. «It includes the whole art of making a 
delightful home, giving directions for nooks 
balconies for bird culture and for human comf 
cents. 


Home Pork Making. 


The art of raising and curing pork on the farm. 
By A. W. Fulton. A complete guide for the farm- 
er, the ye buteher and the suburban dweller, 
in all that i —- to hog slaughtering, curing, 
preserving storing pork product—from scalding 
vat to kitchen table and dining room. 50 cents. 





and Nature Study. 





Orange Judd Company 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACB, NEW YORK 


Publishers and Importers of books pertaining to Agrioulture and Rural Affairs. 
We make a specialty of Educational Books in Agriculture, Art, Real Manual Training 




















ASBESTINE 


*|COLD WATER 


PAINT 


More than a million 
persons used it = 
year, including big 
wee compantesan 

the United States Gov- 
ernment. It’s a dry 
powder which mixed 
with cold water forms 
afire-proof,rain-proof, 
sun-proof paint, orin- 
door or out-door use 
at one-fifth the cost of 
oil paint. It does not 
fade nor scale off. Ask 

our dealer or send 
or mur paige list and tint 


Avoid dette lack tke valuable 
qualities of Asbestine, the original sire 
and waterproof cold water paint. 


THE | ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO. 
CHICAGO, 
869 Atlantie“Ave. 




































100 Willem 5 st. 














RCHARD PROFIT 





HYDRAULIC 
3MainSt. Mt, Gilead, Ohie. 





SEPARATORS ani POWERS 


for 1, 2and 3 horses, with . ape: level 
er eventread. Catalogue fr 







re wers, Cora tibeliers, Feed Mills, Steel Rollers, Mowers, 
5, Cettiveree Men Engines—3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 
Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, Pa. 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence, Special indace- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue frees. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO., 
458 Nerth 8t., 
Kekemo, Indiana. 





Te f 





Gosoee _ = wood. Special priees to Churches and Cem. 


Strong, Durable and Cheap. Catalogue free. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO., Box B, Winchester, Indians. 





Second-Hand MACHINERY 


ALE. Everything in Engines, Boilers, Pumps, 


| ny aa Wood-working Machinery, Shafting, Pulleys, 


Belting and Mill 8u — 


Prices lowest. We can save 


you money. Write 


HA 
1008 Washington Ave. 


RRIS. MACHINE RY CO 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Can Sell Your Farm, 


Residence or Business Property for you, no matter wher 


located. Send 
successful plan for gettin 
erty. Address H. C. H 

Agt., 2705 Sixth Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 


description and selling price and get my 
a cash buyer for your prop- 
LL, Farm Real Estate 














v= FARM WAGONS 


any size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, lit. 








